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AMERICA, 

We have no important news from the Potomac, and, for the 
present, can scarcely expect any. The two armies are in the 
position of two prizefighters at the conclusion of an exhausting 
yound ; and certainly, after such blows as they give and receive, 
repose must be very necessary, Letters from the Southern 
camp give terrible accounts of the punishment inflicted upon 
the Northerners, and represent them as almost paralysed with 
fear, though they certainly showed no signs of trepidation 
when making the attack, It may be quite true that the North 
is anxious to conceal the real state of its army; but it is not 
quite clear how the precise condition of its troops can be 
known tothe enemy, The Northern soldiers are said to have 
shown themselves panic-struck when the danger was over, and 
to have rushed underground and sought refuge in caves and 
cellars, after the cessation of a fire which they had not shown 
themselves afraid to meet when it was necessary to expose 
themselves to it, The Southerners’ defence was doubtless very 
admirable and very terrible to their assailants ; but we scarcely 
think it can have produced that end-of-the-world sort of effect 
upon them which they ure alleged to have experienced, If itcould 
only lead to the end of the war! OF that, however, there is no 
mre prospect now than there was a year ago, Why should 
not this war last as long as some of the great European con- 
teats? The fighting is harder and more deadly, to be sure ; 


but the population on each side able and willing to bear arms | 


is very large—probably larger than that of any European 
State, where for the most part the armies are recruited from a 
class of unfortunate, peaceable men, who have nothing to fight 
about, and don’t want to fight, Now, in the States, everyone 
knows—not the precise moral cause which is at the bottom of 
the struggle, for that is still a matter of uncertainty, bat—at 
least what he believes to be, and what is the cause as far as he 
is concerned, There are more volunteers in America, on both 
sides, than could be found inany ordinary Kuropean Continental 
army, and at the same time forced levies can be raised to any 
extent limited only by the number of the able-bodied male 
population, Noone, in England or elsewhere, can say with 
any show of reason which side is getting the best of the battle 
in a purely military point of view, The North may be said 
to have the advantage in weight; the South is certainly 
superior in skill and pluck, It does not appear likely that the 
South will ever be beaten; but the North has still great 
resources to draw upon—far greater than the South can possibly 
command, 

A great deal has been said about theemployment of Irishmen 
and Germans in the Northern armies, as if Germans did not 
make tolerab'e soldiers, and Irishmen perhaps the best of any. 
If it be meant that it is a sign of weakness to employ mer- 
cenaries, it may be replied that Irishmen and Germans settled 


i the Uvited States are virtually Americans; they have 
aceept'd Americanism and all that belongs to it, There are 
also Irishmen and Germans on the Southern side, and it 
is one of the most remarkable peculiarities of this war that no 
national, or religious, or political, or moral principle dis- 
tinguishes the combatants, It is quite a geogrephical affair— 
a parochial or provincial squabble on an immense scale, If a 
Northern German went south and remained there a little while, 
there is no reason why he should not turn into a Southerner; 
if a Southern Irishman went north he would, without doubt, 
become a Northerner in a very short time, In this country 
we know what an Irishman is, He has some moral and (like 
every one else) some immoral qualities by which he can be 
easily recognised, Ina quarrel in which he had no personal 
interest we should expect to see him on the gayest, livelicst, 
mostromanticside, In a war between Royalists and Republicans 
we should look for him among the Royalists ; between aristocrats 
and democrats, among the aristocrats; between religion and philo- 
sophy, in the camp of religion, In the great American faction- 
fight, however, ne just takes part with the faction nearest to 
him ; and we can fancy, without any stretch of imagination, 
two Irishmen of the same family, the same faith, and the same 
politics combatting, the one for the North and the other for 
the South, with equal vigour and determination, On the whole, 
if this American war were really a war of principle, the Irish- 
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man’s sympathies ought to be with the South, Most of the 
leading Irishmen who have exiled themselves to America 
have been repealers, They understood, or thought they 
understood, the advantage of making Ireland independent of 
England, though the separation was only demanded by a small 
and insignificant portion of the population, The Southera 
States of America as one body claim the right of self-govern- 
ment, and yet thousands of the Irish settlers, with young 
Meagher (he is now becoming “ old Meagher”) at their head, 
are leagued with their enemies, and aiding them with all their 
might in their endeavour to subdue these American repealers, 

The analogy between the insurrection of the American 
colonies against England and the present insurrection of the 
Southern States against the Northern Government. has often 
been pointed out, When the “ War of Independence” com- 
menced, the grievances of the colonists were of the slightest 
possible description, When the war had been continued for 
some little time, all that they had asked was conceded to them, 
But blood had been shed, hatred provoked, and reconciliation ren- 
dered impossible, If we had then said to thejAmerican colonists, 
“You have slaves on your plantations; we regard slavery as 
an anti-Christian institution, and we mean to abolish it "— 
would not all the world have cried out at our hypocrisy? How- 
ever that might have been, we should have been behaving 
precisely as the North American Government is behaving now, 
We might have said as they say, that our policy had “ changed 
with events,” and by raising up the slaves against their masters 
have stayed the political insurrection for a time, We behaved 
barbarously enough as it was in employing Indians against 
our fellow-subjects; but at least they were under the 
control of our officers, We were spared the last disgrace— 
that of exciting wholesale, indiscriminate massacre, such as 
will be the effect (if it have any effect at all) of the last pro- 
clamation of the American President in the matter of the 
Southern slaves, 

It is surprising, by-the-way, that Mr, Lincoln does not now, 
for the sake of consistency, liberate the slaves in all parts of 
the territory under, or supposed to be under, his Government, 
Since he has gone so far in the walk of philanthropy, he might 
as well proceed at once to the end, and take credit for the 
entire journey, Otherwise if he hesitates and stops half way— 
stopping just where it suits the political interests of his 
Government to do so—people will continue to say that he 
would much rather not have trodden this path at all; but it 
is slightly blasphemous to pray for the Divine blessing on a 
piece of work which he undertakes for no Divine, but for a 
very diabolical, purpose indeed, 


FATAL COLLISION IN THE SOLENT. 


Tur Ceylon steamer coming up the Solent early on Friday 
morning week, with the heavy portion of the Indian mail, had the mis- 
fortune to come into collision, when off Calshot Oastle, with the sail- 

brig Ridesdale, bound from Southampton to the West Lodies with 
way iron, which was being towed out by the steam-tug Aid. The 
Ceylon first struck the brig, and then ran athwart the tug, causing 
serious damage to both. The brig, indeed, sunk at ones, but the 
crew got on board the steam-tug, when, unfortunetely, the falling 
of the fannel from the violence of the cvllision killed the pilot as he 
jumped on board, and another pilot had his legs broken, The captain 
of brig was also injured, and a fireman on bosrd the steam-tug 
overboard in his fright and was drowned, The haziness of the 
weather is stated to have heen the cause of the accident. 

At the inquest held on the body of one of the men killed, Francis 
Frederick Greenway, master of the a gave the following 
account of the occurrence :—‘ The tug was ed to pool ard side of 
the brig. Before we got to Calshot we observed two ets from a 
ship coming up the west channel, which we supposed to be the 
Ceylon, and from which we were then six to ecven miles distant. 
About a quarter of an hour afterwards I saw the ship, distinguishing 
her three masts, just open with each other, before I saw her lights, At 
time, I imagine, we were about two miles from Calshot, on the 
shore, and it was near low water. Shortly afterwards I 

the port red light and the masthead light of the steamer, 
hich was then apparently halfway between Calshot Spit Buoy and 
Black Jack Buoy, We kept our course at that time. Ver 

shortly afterw I saw the three lights in a fair triangle, whi 
showed that the vessel was coming right ahead. Immediately 
afterwards the port light was shut in, showing the starboard light 
broad, which I reported to William , the pilot in charge 
of the Ridesdale, He said, ‘I see them distinctly,’ and ordered his 
helm to be astarboard, and mine also to assist the ship comin 
to, I think we were at that time about « mile and a hal 
from the steamer, Shortly after this we saw the three lights again, 
and then the starboard light was shut in, and the port red light 
showed be gg This was a very few minutes before the collision, 
the brig was then hard astarboard, and that of the tug 
bef Goodridge ordered them to port the helm, and the 
captain of the brig said, ‘ No, it’s too late ; oy Ly helm starboard,’ 
ordered me to stop the t , but the captain said, 
‘Do not; goon full speed,’ Almost at the same moment the 
captain, the two pilots, and most of the crew jumped on board the 
from the brig; and within a few seconds the Ceylon ran into the 
amidships, just before the main rigging. Our head was as 
nearly across the river as possible, to the northward and east- 
ward, the same direction as the brig now lies in, The head of the 
Caries Sue wp the a sate towards the north shore. We were 
edge of the channel. We were well in shore before 
we starboarded our helm. At the time of the collision we were a 
below Baldhead Buoy, where the brig now lies, She was strack 

on the starboard side and sank almost immedia'ely.” 


{THe FintHY STREETS OF LONDON.—When our Army was in Pekin the 
state of its streets was sarcastically commented on by many a British 

. We wigh a whole army-power of sarcasm could be brought at once 

q the abominable filth of the streets of London ; for nothing 

short of that, we do believe, will shame either the authorities or the citizens 
out of that self-satisfied complacency which induces them even to take a 
such nastiness, as an unparalleled evidence of “ the immensity of 
Sir,” through their wonderfnl city. It never seems to enter 
calculating heads that immensity of traffic implies immensity of 


complacency under such a state of gs all the more di ul and 
abominable. woe soa not the slightest exeuse for it. & subject 
this is for the contempt of those foreign visitors whose “ habits" no 
one fs more ready to sneer at than a Londoner. pyey to 


to traverse his nasty streets. No wonder that leather leggin 
becoming universal in such streets and among such mudiarkers ! +H 
little consolation, though we believe a very 

all, that the Oity police, at least, appear to 
for a moment to an obscure sense of the nuisance, and have 
to to cleanse the pavement in front of their 


on the subject will any use, we fear, 
the Herculean work of cleansing out this Augean 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Foretqu Yutelltgence. 


FRANCE. 
OPENING OF THE CHAMBERS, 


The Seseion of the Senate and Corps Législatif was opened on 

Mouday by the Emperor, who delivered the following speech :— 
Gentlemen Senators, Gentlemen Deputies, 72 

The Legislative Body now commences its last Sesion. To anticipate the 
term fixed by the Constitution would have beeb, in my opinion, an act of 
ingratitude towards the Chamber and of distrust in the country. It is no 
longer the case that it can be deemed necessary to seize the occusion of a for- 
tunate incident to secure the votes of a limited number of electors. At this 
day, as every one will admit, there no longer exists in the masses that mobility 
that was witnessed formerly, and convictions donot change at the least zephyr 
which appears to agitate the political atmosphere, 

Since we find ourselves met together for the last time it will not be out of 
place to glance at what we have done during the last five years ; for it is only 
by embracing a period of some duration that we can appreciate the policy 
which has prevailed in the direction of affairs. 

People ordinarily seek in the acts of Sovereigns hidden motives and 
mysterious combinations. My policy has, however, been simply to increase 
the prosperity of France and her moral ascendancy, without abuse, as with- 
out weakening the power committed to my hands. g 

As to foreign relations: to favour, by means of law and of treaties, the 
legitimate aspirations of peoples towards a better future; to develop our 
commercial relations with the countries with which we have a community of 
interests; to settle old questions still in dispute, 80 as to remove any pretexts 
of misunderstanding; in fact, to boldly demand reparation for every insult 
to our tlig and everything prejudicial to our countrymen. Thus, as circum- 
stances have required, I have been enabled to apply these principles. In the 
East, the national desire of the Danubian provinces to form one people could 
not be indifferent to us, and our co-operation has contributed to cement their 
union. We have supported what appeared to be well founded in the 
grievances of Servia, of Montenegro, and of the Christians of Syria, without 
compromising the rights of the Ottoman Porte. 

Our arms have defenced the independence of Italy, without assisting revo- 
lution, without changing veyond the field of battle the good relations with 
our adversaries of a day--without abandoning our Holy Father, whom our 
honour and our past engagements oblige us to sustain. 

We have suppressed the causes of conflict which might have taken place 
with Spain, either in the non-delimitation of the frontiers or the old debt of 
1823; and with Switzerland the difference respecting the Valley of the 
Dappes has been arranged. Treaties of commerce have been, or are on the 
eve of being, concluded with England, Belgium, Prussia, Italy, and 
Switzerland. Finally, the expeditions to China and Cochin-China, and to 
Mexico prove that there are no countries so far off that an injury done by them 
to the honour of France can go unpunished. Such circumstances have not 
occurred without Icading to complications. Duty always walks through dan- 
gerous paths. Nevertheless, France has acquired two provinces ; the barriers 
which separated us from our neighbours have been thrown down ; a vast 
territory has been opened to our enterprise in the extreme East; and, what 
is of more value than conquests, we have acquired claims to the sympathy 
of the peoples without losing the confidence and the esteem of Governments. 
During the years which have just passed I have been enabled to meet most 
of the Sovereigns around me, and these interviews have given birth to 
amicable relations, which are so many pledges for the peace of Europe. 
That peace cannot be dist arbed by the events which have just taken place in 
Greece, This rapid glance at the past will apply to the future; and, not- 
withstanding the influence of contrary events and opposing opinions, you 
will admit, 1 hope, that I have always followed with firmness the same line 
of conduct, 

In that which concerns more particularly the interior, I have sought, on 
the one hand, by acomplete amnesty, to elface, as far as depended on me, 
the remembrance of our civil discords; on the other, to increase the 
importance of the great bodies of the State, I have called you to take a 
more direct part in the dispatch of public business. I have surrounded your 
Gcliberations with all the guarantees that liberty of discussion could claim, 
I renounced a prerogative until then thought indispensable, and permitted 
the Legislative Body to control the expenditure in a more absolute manner, 
thus to give more solidity to the bases on which public credit reposes. To 
lessen our expenses, the army by land and sea has been reduced to more limited 
proportions, The floating debt has been reduced ; and, by the successful con- 
version of the Rente, a great step has been taken towards the unification of 
the debt. The indirect revenues constantly increase, from the simple fact 
of the increase of general prosperity, and the situation of the empire would 
be flourishing if the American war had not dried up one of the most fertile 
sources of our industry. The forced stagnation of work has caused in 
several places a misery the alleviation of which demands all our solicitude, 
and a credit will be asked from you to assist those who support with resigna- 
tion the effects of a misfortune the cessation of which does not depend upon 
us. However, I have endeavoured to promote on the other side of the 
Atlantic counsels inspired by a sincere sympathy; but, the great Maritime 
Powers not feeling themselves in a position to join with me, I have had to 
defer to a more convenient epoch the offer of mediation which had for its 
object to stop the effusion of blood and to prevent the exhaustion of a country 
the future of which could not be indifferent to us. 

I will not enter with you into the details of several administrative 
ameliorations, such as the creation of the army reserve, the transformation 
of the fleet, institutions favourable to the poorer classes, great public works, 
encouragements to agriculture, science, and the arts ; the maintenance of the 
prosperity of our colonies, notwithstanding the suppression of the immigra- 
tion of the blacks ; the consolidation of our possessions in Africa by our care 
in gaining more and more the affection of the Arab people, and by protecting 
our colonists. The exposition of the situation of the empire will make you 
acquainted with each of these measures. 

You are now going further to mark by useful works the close of your 
legislative labours; and when you shall return to your departments, do 
not forget that, if we have surmounted many obstacles and accomplished 
many useful things, it is owing to the devoted co-operation of the great 
bodies of the State and the concord which has reigned amongst us, Never- 
theless, there remains much to be done to render our institutions perfect, to 
spread correct ideas, and to accustom the country to rely upon itsclf. Tell 
your fellow-citizens that I shall ever be ready to agree to all that is proposed 
for the interest of the greatest number; but that if they have at heart to 
facilitate the work begun, to avoid conflicts which only engender ill-feeling, 
to fortify the Constitution which is their work—they must send to the new 
Cuamber men who, like you, will accept, without any arriére pensée, the 
actual régime, which prefers serious deliberations to barren conilicts—men 
who, animated by the spirit of the time and by a true patriotism, facilitate, 
by their independence, the action of Government, and never hesitate to place 
above party interests the stability of the State and the grandeur of the 
country.” 

The meetings of the Chambers have been regularly constituted, 
but no question cf importance has yet been under consideration, 


ITALY. 
A subse iption had been opened in Italy for the relief of persons 
who had suffered from brigandage, aud was everywhere a complete 


success, 

The police of Naples have seized the correspondence of some 
Bourbon conspirators residing at Rome relative to the organisation of 
reactionary committees in the sou'hern provinces, It appears from 


this cor ——- that F opel end Del : these by yen were 
esented e Dukes to -King of 
les ogd tested his val, ~— pings 


n address of the new an Committee of Action to Garibaldi 
has been published, in which the presidency of the committee is 
offeredtohim, His reply was also given, wherein he accepts the office, 


SPAIN. 

The Spanish journals of the 5th contain a summary of the Budget 
for 1864, The receipts are estimated at 2, 108,638,000 reals (2d. each), 
and the expenditure at 2,098,692,262 reals, leaving a eurplus of 
9,945,738 reala, The credits demanded by the Government for 
extraordinary services amount to 420,170,348 reals, which will be 
covered by the product of the sale of Jands. It is calculated that 
during the last eight ~~ 1,000,000,000 reals have been expended 
by the Government in the construction of roads, The articles 
exempted from the law abolishing octroi duties are meat, brandy, 
wine, vinegar, oil, and soap, 

The debate on the Mexican question still continued in the Cortes, 


PRUSSIA. 
The Prussian Chambers were opened on Wednesday, The Speech 
from the Throne commenced by e the desire ot his Majesty 
that a durable understandin 


t be arrived at on the questions 
which had remained unsolved in Session, This under- 
standing would be obta’ned as soon as the Ovnstitution should be 
taken as the basis for the position of the representatives of the people, 
and when the legislative authorities mutually respected their Consti- 
tutional rights, The Speech to state that the financial 
condition of the country was perfectly satisfactory, the revenue 
having exceeded the estimated income of the = year, and covering 
the expenditure, even including all extraordinay outlay, The re- 
mainder of the Speech principally referred to details of domestic 
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DENMARK. 

The Upper House of the Danish Rig=dag, or Parliament for thi 
separate affairs of the kingdom proper, has resolved, by am 
of 32 to 1, to present an address to the Crown, calling up. : 
firmly resist the demands of Germany. ‘The propositioa was upp 
by the Minister of the Interior, upon the grounds— first, tht i: 
not competent for the Rigsdag, a body charged ouly with ; 
provincial matters, to interfere in questions affecting 1! . 
monarchy ; and, secondly, that it was equivalent to a dechirot o 
want of confidence in the Ministry, These views, however, found, 
the division shows, but one supporter, 


GREECE. 

Mr, Elliot, immediately on his arrival at Athens, received a dos... 
tation of the Club of Public Opinion. Jn reply to remarks mace, 
him, he expressed his regret that their wishes and those of | 
country could not be complied with, An imposing manifesto 
took place on the following day; and when Colonel Coroneos aft 
wards had an interview with Mr, Elliot, the latter told him 
although England would always entertain the same feelings toway |: 
Greece, she could not accept the honour offered, A second dep 
tion wailed on him in the afterncon and received a similar ais. 
Mr. Elliot adding that it would be useless for them to hope for a 
change in the resolution come to. 

King Ferdinand of Portugal has not yielded to the recom s 
tion of the King of the Belgians to accept the crown of Gi 
The ex-Regent of Portugal declares that he has positively deter: 
not to ascend the vacant throne, In connection witu the G: 
questin we may notice a somewhat vague telegiam from Cv; 
dated the 12th, stating that a projected address of tha t 
English Government for the proposed cession of the Lonia: 
has been abaudoned, in deference to the wishes of some merc 


CHINA. 

Tn China, as usual of late, the proceedirgs of the rebels oo tiyy 
prominent position, A battle bad taken place between theui a 
Colonel Burgevine (Ward's successor), having under him a force « 
1000 drilled Chinese, The rebe!s were sirvongly intreuched at a pore 
called Pao-Kong, not far from Kahding. Colonel Burgevine pay 
orders to storm the place, which was gallantly done; oud, air 
hour, the rebels were driven out, The Chinese exbibited pu 
bravery, which shows that under English oflicers they will mak 
good soldiers, Great preparations were being wade by the lapel 
Government for the capture of Nankin, The rebels were again in tie 
neighbourhood of Shanghai, 


J 


THE CiViL WAR IN AMERICA, 
GENERAL NEWS, 

President Lincoln’s slavery proclamation was published on the 2nd, 
It declarea for ever free the tlaves in Arkansas, Texas, Louirian, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Caroliva, Novo 
Carolina, and Virginia, except in certain counties and districts ceo. 
pied by the Federal forces; and that their freedom will be recognised 
and maintained by the Government and wilitary and naval authorities 
of the United States, Ail the Border Siave States are cxeuipted 
The proclamation enjoins upon the people co declared free to abst 
from all violence, uniess in neceegary self-defence, and recommend 
to them that in all cases when allowed they labour faithfully fur 
reasonable wages. The proclamation states that the slaves will be 
received into the Federal army and navy, and concludes by aflirminz 
the act to be one of justice, warranted by the Constitution up u 
military necessity, and invokes the considerate judgment of mankind 
and the gracious favour of Almighty God. 

General Saxton, the military Governor at Port Royal, Souwh 
Carolina, had issued a proclamation to the negroes in his depait- 
ment, stating that it is their duty to carry the news of their freedom 
to their brethren still in slavery. 

The President signed the Bill for the admission of Westera 
bi ae as a separate State on the 3ist ult. 

. Seymour was inaugurated as Governor of New York on tle 
1st. In his inaugural address he said that he should support the 
Constitution of the United States, the Coustitution of New York, 
enforce the Jaws, and maintain and defend the sovereignty and 
jurisdiction of the State, He had ordered a trial of the New Yor« 
Police Commissioners and Superintendent Kennedy for permitting 
the use of the New York police-stations for the illegal detention ot 
citizens, 

The Chamber of Commerce of New York had passed resolutions 
that the war made upon American commerce by the Alabama is not 
rebuked by the British press, nor the fitting out of vessels stopped by 
the British Government, and that American merchanis are subjec:, 
to a certain extent, to the evils which would attend a state of wer 
with England, A committee was appointed to report what action tho 
Chamber of Commerce shall take in the matter, 

The New York Union Democratic Association had passed reso- 
lutions requesting the State of New Jersey to call aconvention of free 
and loyal slave States to meet at Louisville in February to adoy. 
measures to stop the war, New Jersey is also to request Dresid 
Lincoln’s permission to send commissioners to the disloyal Sta 
solicit them to meet in this convention, President Lincoln is furt! 
to be requested to declare an armistice with those States wiicr 
accept the call to the convention, 

General Butler had arrived at New York, and proceeded 
Washington, It was supposed he would have au importaut oflice. 

THE ARMIES ON THE POTOMAC, 

It was again reported in Washington that General Burnside had 
resigned, and that: General Heoker would take his piace, 

Part of the Confederate force at Frederickeburg was believed to 
have gone up the Rappahannock, 

Stuart’s Confederate cavalry had made a raid into Dumfries and 
Occoquan, in the rear of Burnside’s army, and cut the telegravh 
wires connecting it with Washington, General Stuart also proceeded 
to Accotinck, two miles from Alexandria, ‘Tie Federals made various 
efforts to cut off his retreat; but without effect, as S.uart had 
retreated safely and recrossed the Rappahannock near Wancutown. 
Geoeral Stuart had with him a telegraphic operator, through whom 
he gained much useful information from the War Department at 
Washington, 


Lo 


FIGHTING IN THE SOUTH-WEST, 


A series of battles had been fought in Tennessee between the Con- 
federates under Generals Joseph Johnston and Bragg, and the Federale, 
under General Rosencranz, General Rosencranz is reported t» have 
recaptured Murfreesborough on the 3ist ult., after a di sperate engage- 
ment, in which both sides suffered severely, The Confederates lost 
Generals Rains and Cheatham, a large number of killed, and 500 pri- 
soners, The Federal Joss is estimaied at 2500, The contest wes 
renewed on the Ist inst , but the result was not known in New York. 
The Confederate General Morgan capt:.red the whole of General 
Rosencranz's transport-train, but is said to have lost heavily in 1 
and material in skirmishes with the Federals. Morgan's fore 
Kentucky had destroyed a portion of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad and captuied Elizabethtown and 600 Vederals. 

Confederate accounts state that the Federals wer? repulsed in 
four attacks upon Vicksburg, on the 27th, 28th, and 29th wit. Tie 
Confederates captured 400 prisoncrs, The Federals destroyed thirty- 
three miles of the Vicksburg, Shreveport, and Texas Railway, and 
burnt the town of Delhi. 

General Herron, with 2000 Federal cavalry and artillery, captured 
the town of Van Buren, Arkansas, on the 28th, with 100 prisoners 
and a quantity of war material. 

President Davis and Staff arrived ct Mobile on the 30th ult. 


| 
| 
| 
| NEW ORLEANS UNDER GENERAL BUTLER, 


A private letter from New Orleans, published in the New York 
papers, gives the following picture of the Crescent city under the 
sway of Butler :— 

New Orleans, Dec, 19, 1862. 
| Onur streets, and shops, and houses are almost entirely deserted. Every one 
has got away that could, by fair or foul means, and the military have had 


_———SSS 


eae se feverything. They have not, I regret to say, been scrupulous in 

ee ae at "Dwellings have been sacked, stores have been broken open, 
Mentations seized, negroes accoutred as soldiers, women driven into the 
streets, men shut 


offences A : 7 ; 
and ard union ; while the grand genius of all this work and his satellites 


sanctioned as military necessities—all in the name of 


liber nfederates stood by, like another Nero, gintted with savage self-com- 
SE nat, smiling on the ruin crumbling around us, You have, of course, 


} sad Reverdy Johnson’s card. You get but little of the real facts from that, 
bal his report to the President (somehow unaccountably not published yet) 
bad reveal a record of things here that would stagger the stoutest imagi- 
Weeon and appal the senses of belief, 
prother of the late commanding General, to use his own words, * ruin- 
‘ag nineteen plantations,” and taking off the crops with negroes enlisted as 
Sard but set to work as labourers, under a guard of United States’ 
a idiers to keep them straight; and this brother, protected by and uncer 
re wings of the head of the department, buying all the tobacco, 
epieky cotton, &c., in the country at half its real value, under the threat 
i 7 it’ not given to him at his estimate, it would be seized by the United 
Sinton (?), confiscated, and sold! Think of these people going into the stores 
of quiet, inoffensive citizens (mostly women), and turning them into the 
street anywhere, and taking in some old, worn-out Boston or New York 
cet-walkin 
pore cellars, in the name of * confiscation,” the ‘* United States,” and 
“right!” Think of men who do not scruple to take anything that pleases 
their eyes, 
a bank vault! n tt 
jeverdy Johnson, backed up and confirmed by Commanders Farragut and 


dorter, will reveal, if it states half of the atrocities of the reign of Butler in 
New Orleans during the months that he has been in authority here. He and 
pis brother will leave here (if they can get away with it) immensely rich in 
cpoils of other perons’ property. All appearances indicate that General 
Banks and the Government are fully aware of the state of things that have 
oxisted here, and it is even said that the General invites aggrieved parties to 
ie before him and state their wrorgs. Be this as it may, however, there 
oer was acommunity so much delighted as this one was when Banks arrived 
nnd deposed the Cyclops of this department. 


MAJOR-GENERAL BANKS, 


Tue man whom President Lincoln has sent to supersede the now 
notorious Butler as Governor and Commander-in-Chief at New 
Orleans and in the Gulf States, appears, by all accounts, to be a very 
diiferent sort of person from his predecessor, He is spoken of as at 
once aman of considerable ability and as thoroughly honest—qualities 
which the General will fully reqnire in order to regain even the 
semblance of favour for the Federal rule in the sphere of exertion 
to which he has been appointed. The evil odour with which General 
Butler had contrived to invest the Union cause in the capital of 
Lonisiana, it will tax severely the energies of General Banks to do 
away; and even should he be successful in imparting a less oppro- 
brious character to Federal rule in the extreme south of the late 
Union, he will still have the task—never an evsy one—of reconciling 
a recusant population to a hated, detested, and now, to all intents and 

urposes, foreign domination. ‘ 

Nathaniel P, Banks is a native of Massachusetts, and is between forty 
and forty-five years of age, He was formerly a farmer, and has been a 
member and Speaker of the House of Representatives, which last posi- 
tion he occupied during President Pierce’s administration, Banks has 
been Governor of Massachueetts either two or three terms, and declined 
another nomination to the same office to accept the presidency of the 
Tinois Central Railroad, The war broke out soon after, and he was 
called to Washington and offered a prominent command, and has 
since been engaged in various military services, The General studied 
law and has practised at the Bar in Massachusetts; he is also said 
to have had a tolerably fair military education, 

On assuming command of the Department of the Gulf, General 
Banks issued the following proclamation :— 


Head-quarters, Department of the Gulf, New Orleans, 
Dec. 16, 1862. 

In obedience to orders from the President, I have assumed command of the 
Department of the Gulf, to which is added, by his epecial order, the State of 

XAS, , 
a duty with which I am charged requires me to assist in the restoration 
of the Government of the United States. It is my desire to secure to the 
people of every class all the privileges of possession and enjoyment which are 
consistent with public safety, or which it is possible for a beneficent and just 
Government to confer. F 

In the execution of the high trust with which I am charged I rely upon 
the co-operation and counsel of all loyal and well-disposed people, and upon 
the manifest interest of those dependent upon the pursuits of peace, as well 
as upon the support of naval and land forces, 

My instructions require me to treat as enemies those who are enemies ; but 
T shall gladly regard as friends those who are friends. No restrictions will 
be placed upon the freedom of individuals which are not imperatively de- 
manded by considerations of public safety; but, while their claims will be 
liberally considered, it is due also to them to state that all the rights of the 
Government will be unflinchingly maintained. 

Respectful consideration and prompt reparation will be accorded to all 
persons who are wronged in body or estate by thore under my command, 
|The Government does not profit by the prolongation of the civil contest 
or the private or public sufferings which attend it. Its fruits are not 
equally distributed. In the disloyal States desolation has empire on the sca 
and on the land. In the North the war is an abiding sorrow, but not yeta 
calamity. Its cities and towns are increasing in population, wealth, and 
power. The refugees from the South alone compensate in great part for the 
terrible decimations of battle. 

The people of this department who are disposed to stake their fortunes 
and their lives upon resistance to the Government may wisely reflect upon 
the immutable conditions which surround them. The Valley of the 
Mississippi is the chosen seat of population, product, and power on this 
continent. In a few years 25,000,000 people, unsurpassed in material re- 
eources and capacity for war, will swarm upon its fertile rivers. Those who 
assume to set conditions upon their exodus to the Gulf count upon a power 
not given to man. The country washed by the waters of the Ohio, the 
Missouri, and the Mississippi can never be permanently severed. If one 
generation basely barter: away its rights, immortal honours will rest upon 
another that reclaims them. 

Let it never be said, either, that the East and the West may be separated. 
Thirty days’ distance from the markets of Europe may satisfy the wants of 
Lonisiana and Arkansas, but it will not answer the demands of Illinois and 
Obio. The Valley of the Mississippi will have its deltas upon the Atlantic. 
The physical force of the West will debouch upon its shores with a power as 
resistless as the torrents of its giant rivers. This country cannot be 
permanently divided. Ceascless wars may drain its blood and treasure; 
domestic tyrants or foreign foes may grasp the sceptre of its power, but its 
destiny will remain unchanged. It will still be united. God has ordained 
it. What avails, then, the destruction of the best Government ever devised 
by man—the self-adjusting, self-correcting Constitution of the United 
States ? 

People of the South-West, why not accept the conditions imposed by the 
imperious necessities of geographical configuration and commercial 
supremacy, and re-establish your ancient prosperity and renown? Why not 
becoine the founders of States which, ag the entrepots and dépits of your 
own central and upper valleys, may stand, in the affluence of their resources, 
without superior, and, in the privileges of the people, without a peer among 
the nations of the earth ? 


pation 
of the 


N. P. BANKS, Major-General Commanding. 


A letter from New York, written by a party not usually disposed to 
credit the talk of that city about the men who play prominent parts 
in the great Transatlantic struggle, thus refers to General Banks and 
the task he has undertaken in the Gulf States :—‘ The proclamation, 
or address, of General Bankson assuming the command vacated by 
General Butler is much approved as a specimen of what may here- 
after be expected of one who knows how to combine in a higher 
degree than his predecessor the svaviter in modo with the fortiter in re, 

he General, who is known to have accepted this command with 
reluctance, and only from an imperative sense of duty, will have a 
dificult task to perform. Beiug one of the most honest if not the ablest 
men whom the war has produced, every possible allowance will be 
made for him, should he not by his first achievements come up to the 
popular expectations. General Banks has no enemies; and the only 
regret among his friends is that he should have been sent to a place 
where the chances of success are so greatly against him,” 


FOND OF EELS.—One morning a man was missing and could not be 
heard of fora fortnight. His wife was in such distress that when at last his 
body was found in a fishpond near the house no one liked to tell her, more 
e=pecially as the discovery of the body was accompanied with what people 
thought would shock her dreadfully—namely, that when it was pulled out 
of the water a great quantity of eels fell on the grass from it ; the body was, 
in fact, fullof them. At last some one had the courage to tell the widow 
and to add the circumstance about the eels. The widow replied, amid her 
tears, “Send home the eels—and set him again, Iam very fond of eels,” 
Life in Normandy, 


Just think for a moment of the fact | 


g strumpet, and holding orgies over the viands they find in the | 


| 


up in prisons, property confiscated and sold, pockets rifled, | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


A FRENCH ROMANCE, 


A REMARKABLE case was brought before the civil tribunal at Blois last | 


week, involving the question of the parentage of NM. de Villemessant, tho 
editor of /igaro, who recently informed his readers that he was the illegiti- 


mate son of an unmarried lady of noble family, whose name he bore; that , 


| out of filial respect for his mother’s memory he had long withheld the legal 


evidence of his parentage; but that, being harassed and persecuted by some 
of his mother’s relations, represented by them as an impostor, and actually 
prosecuted by them in a court of law for bearing a name to which they 
alleged he had no right, he felt it his duty to his children to lay aside the 
scruples which had so long restrained him, and, at a painful sacrifice of 


| feeling, to lay the whole case before the world and the tribunals of the 


let it bea paper of pins or a diamond necklace, a kitchen stove or | 
Think of them, and you have in little what the report of | 


country. Intense local interest was excited by the question at issuc, and in 
the crowded court were many members of the oldest and most wealthy 
families in the department, to whoin the circumstances of M. de Ville- 
messant’s birth were matters of notoriety. The action, which is, in legal 
phraseology, styled recherché de maternite, and which arises out of one pending 
before the Courts of Paris, is in the form of a demand for a judicial 
declaration that the plaintiff is in reality the natural son of the late 
Mdlle. Louise Renée-Francoise de Launay de Villemessant, who was the 
daughter of Philippe de Lannay de Villemessant, one of the body-guards of 
Louis XVI., by his wife, Louise Renée Hurault de Saint Denis, M. Lachaud, 
counsel for M. de Villemessant, stated the case before the tribunal, to the 
effect that the mother of his client, a lady of excellent family in ‘Touraine, 
was unfortunately sedueed by a Colonel Cartier, whom she accompanied 
throughout Europe in the wars of the Empire, in which he greatly distin- 
guished himself. By him she had two children—the — rm at Rouen 
in 1810, and a girl named Isoline, now deceased. After her elopement she 
bore the name of Cartier, and that name was habitually given to her children 


| during their infancy. Nevertheless, when the present plaintiff, at the age of 


| mother spoke for itself. 


sixteen, went through the Catholic ceremony of the first communion, he was 
described by his name of De Villemessant, which was then recognised both 
by his mother and grandmother. A certificate of his birth at Rouen, in 
which he was described as the son of Malle. de Villemessant, was also among 
the proofs, The fact of his being the son of Malle, de Villemessant was 
stated to be well known in Blois, where his striking likeness to his 
It appears, however, that at the age of twenty- 
one the plaintiff married without his mother’s consent; and, in order to 
evade the law, he procured ‘“‘an act of notoriety,” under the name of 
Cartier, and as having been born in Poland of “unknown parents.” Tis 


| mother was afterwards reconciled to him, and he lived on terms of affection 


| their lodging at Montmartre might be given to the plaintiff. 


| 
| 


| remarks on ticket-of-leave men and the Irish convict system. 


| violence will soon extend to Ireland, 


with her until her death, which occurred in @ tragical way in 1847, at 
which time she and her daughter were living in greab poverty. M. de 
Villemessant, himself poor at that time, had helped his mother to the best of 
his ability, and one of the proofs of her acknowledgment of him as her son 
was a Dill in her favour drawn by him and endorsed by her, THowever, in 
1847, Mdlle. de Villemessant and her daughter Isoline committed suicide 
together, leaving letters in which they desired that their little furniture in 
Ever since 
that time the name of De Villemessant had been borne by the plaintiff 
without dispute. Very lately, however, M. Cazain and Mame. Veziet, 
the legitimate nephew and niece of his mother, instituted proceedings 
against him, alleging that his real name wes Cartier, and that he 
had no right to bear the name of De Villemessant. To this 
action the plaintiff pleaded the notoriety of his name of M. de Villemessant. 
The Paris tribunal held that, in the face of the “ act of notoriety” obtained 
by himself, his plea was insufficient, and an injunction was granted against 
hisusing the mame of De Villemessant. M. de Villemessant appealed against 
this decision, and ultimately the case was adjourned to await the issue of the 
action now in progress at Blois. The counsel of M. de Villemessant con- 
tended that the proof as to the matter of fact was as clear as noonday. His 
adversaries, in fact, admitted this by declining to argue the case on the 
merits, and confining themselves to taking objection to the jurisdiction. 
The case stands over till this week, when the Public Minister will be heard, 


The object of M. de Villemessant’s opponents was stated by his counsel to be | 


simply to extort money; and it was only when he refused to lend them 
further sums that they instituted legal proceedings, to force him either to drop 
his name or to brand the memory of his mother, 


IRELAND, 


TENANT RIGHT.—A preliminary meeting of Roman Catholic priests was 
held in Mullingar last week for the purpose of reorganising an agitation for 
“tenant-right.” There was a numerous attendance of B shaswcy who spoke in 
strong terms as to the necessity of Parliamen’ interference. Resolutions 
b tea passed with a view to the assembling of a general meeting on some 

‘uture day. 


A Narrow EscaprE.—An Italian sailor was travelling on the Cork and 
Passage Railway when his cap blew off and lodged on the step. He got 
through the window, and was just laying his hand on the cap when it blew 
off the step, and, in the attempt to catch it, he fell off also. The train was 
then travelling at the rate of twenty-five miles per hour. It was with the 
utmost difficulty that the man’s brother, who was in the carriage, could be 
prevented from jumping out. A messenger was sent back by the next 
pooore and found the Italian, uninjured, calmly smoking a pipe at one of the 
stations. 

Tue Irish Convict SYSTEM.—The Board of Superintendence of the 
Dublin Prisons, in their annual report, make some important and seasonable 
Referring to 
the number of criminal offenders sentenced to penal servitud>, which shows 
an increase from forty-two in 1861 to seventy-eight in 1862, the Board 
express their gratification that, while the English convict system has been 
pronounced a failure, the Irish convict system, from its judicious manage- 
ment and effectual supervision, has not only been found free from such 
alarming evils as prevai!in England, but has been of much benefit to the 
convict desirous of changing his former life. The experience of the Board of 
Superintendence leads them to apprehend that the present convict system is 
unavailing with the hardened and habitusl criminal ; that professed thieves 
and burglars, brought up from their youth in vice and crime, cannot possibly 
be reformed ; and that if some more rigorous method of dealing with such 
hardened offenders be not devised, “ garotting” and other acts of personal 


SCOTLAND. 


A HIGHLAND FUNERAL.—The funeral of Mrs, Stewart Mackenzie, 
which lately took place in the Highlands, is not likely soon to be forgotten, 
She was buried with the honours peculiar to the North. Her funeral car 
was followed from Brohan Castle, where she died, to the place of interment, 
by three thousand people, including the Mackenzie clans, their pipes playing 
the.‘* Lament” as they passed through the various villages. A hundred and 


| fifty carriages followed in the processions, together with the corporations of 


the connty towns ; these were joined by the Ross-shire Volunteers, with their 
drums muffled, and playing the Dead March in “ Saul.” Since the late Lord 
Seaforth’s burial, Mrs, Stewart Mackenzie's father, such a funeral has not 
been witnessed. 


THE PROVINCES. 


Mn, W. F. WINDHAM AGAIN,—During the past week Mr. W. F. 
Windham, of Felbrigge Hall, Norwich, has made his “ appearance” in Brad- 
ford, as the friend andcompanion of Jem Mace, the pugilist, with whom, 
and other “ celebrities,” he was frequently to be seen in the streets and in 
taverns—the “ observed of all observers.” Jem Mace, on this occasion, was 
on a visit to Bradford with his circus. A dispute arose one day with respect 
to the sale of some horses, and Mr. Windham, who was a purchaser, applied 
to the police to interpose their authority, in order to a satisfactory adjust- 
ment thereof ; but as this was a “situation” in which they would have been 
out of their place, the police declined to do so, He spent money with great 
freedom and liberality. It is said, for example, that Jem Mace, Jack Howard 
(Jem’s trainer), and other members of the “ fancy,” were each supplied with 
a new suit of clothing—a smart “ rig out,” in blue, of military pattern, and 
ineluding a frock coat, with the breast thickly covered with formidable- 
looking frogs—at the sole expense of Mr. Windham. 

SHIPBUILDING IN LIVERPOOL,—Owing to the unprecedented demand for 
iron ships, and the high reputation Liverpool has attained for building iron 
sailing-vessels, the yards — the = year have been in greater activity 
than was ever known before. This demand is attributable to the fact that 
iron ships can now be built at considerably less cost than wooden ones, and 
are in point of durability much superior, The formation of an underwriters’ 
association at Liverpool to class iron vessels on their merits for periods 
varying up to twenty-two years has had the effect of causing Lloyds’ to alter 
their rules, which had hitherto militated against progress in iron shipbuilding. 
At a rough estimate the tonnage of iron vessels built in Liverpool during 
1862 may be set down at 20,000 tons, and the tonnage of wooden ones at 6000 
tons. This, however, is exclusive of the vessels built by Messrs, Laird, at 
Birkenhead, whose operations have been very extensive, as may be judged 
from the fact that these gentlemen have at present orders on d to the 
extent of between 18,000 and 19,000 tons, 

SEVEN LIVES SAVED.—The captain of a Fleetwood fishing-smack, while 
lying the other day at the entrance of Mochras Harbour, near Pwllheli, 
observed a boat lying on her oars outside. The wind being fresh from the 
south-west he immediately made for her and picked up crew. 
— to be the master (Claus Dreves), his wife, and five of the crew of a 

anoverian schooner, the Immanuel, laden with nuts and cotton, from 
Lagos for Liverpool. The schooner had struck on the west end of St, 
Patrick's Causeway, and had immediately gone down. 


——==— 


PROGRESS OF MILAN.—The Milan Gatette, in order to give an idea of 
the state of progress and prosperity of that city, publishes a review of the 
different improvements, new buildings, and embellishments which have 
been going on lately, and have increased the lation to 260,000, Since 
the expulsion of the Austrians the population bas increased 50,000, 


They | 
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GRAND BALL AT THE BRIGHTON PAVILION. 


On the evening of Monday, the 5th inst., the officers of the 9th 


(i. 


Lancers, at present stationed in Brighton, where the corps is exc 
ingly popular, gave a grand ball at the Pavilion, in return for t 
hospitality they have received at the hands of the people of thetow 
and never did the clegant suite of rooms offer a more pleasing s 
tacle to the eye, so varied were the dresses of the ladies anid 
uniforms of the gentlemen, at least the military portion of them, and 
they were not a few. The decorations were very pretty and artistic, and 
some very fine plants and shrubs were profusely but not superabun- 
dantly intermingled with the statuary in the vestibule, and placed z 
foot of each staircase at either end of the corridor, backed by loc 
glasses, rendered the illusion of extensive shrubberies complete 
refreshing, The two crchestras were embowered in shrubs aud ever- 
greens, A guard of honour was stationed at the grand entrance, 
and over the entrance to the corridor was a trophy of smallarms, 
flanked by two stars of sabres, scabbards, and pistols, the whole 
decorated with laurel-leaves and flowers, Hach device had eight 
| joes each of which bore the name cf an action in which the Yih 

ancers had been engaged, Among the honours thus chronicled 
were — Peninsula, South America, Goojerat, -Punjaub, Chillian- 
wallah, Sobraon, Meangunge, Futtyghur, Rhodamow, Sbajehan- 
pore, Passage of Gogra, &c, The corridor was decorated with 
Chinese lanterns and helmets tastefully arranged, and each 
niche was filled in with devices made of side-arms, 
the west side were lances, arranged as chevaux de fr 
bound in the centre with laurels and a rose. Over the firepl 
facing the entrance, was a tablet containing the name of the r 
ment, and its monogram, “A, It,” encircled by laurel wreaths, ‘Li 
monogram A, R, (Adelaide Regina) gives the corps the title of the 
® Queen’s Own,” and was conferred upon it by William IV, in honour 
of his estimable consort, 

The music-room was the principal one, and the south side was 
covered with a demi-circular device of lances, swords, scabbards, 
pistols, and laurel, There were nine lances, illustrative of the 
regimental number, which formed the frame, as it were, of 
the design, from between which swords radiated, their hilts rest- 
ing on the word “Delhi,” and their points supporting the 
names of the other aciions fonght by the regiment ia the 
great Indian mutiny—namely, Allyghur, Cawnpore, Bareilly, Luck- 
now, Abeegunge, Shumshabad, Agra, and Nujuffghur; and these 
were surmounted by the English flag, side by side with the French 
tricolor. Crossed lances were placed round the room, interspersed 
with more of the regimental honours, the tablets bearing the words 
Marigunge, Kanoge, Grahomdee, Serai-Ghat, Relief of Lucknow, 
Mutchelegan, and Bolushulur. The front of the orchestra was 
decorated with the gold embroidered saddle-cloths of the officers’ 
chargers ; and the chandeliers, the light from which was subdued 
by rose-tinted gauze, were each surmounted by three lances pointing 
towards the centre of the dome, 

The other rooms were decorated in a similarly tasteful manner. 
The music was in kerping with the whole affair, the fine band of the 
regiment being stationed in the music-room, and Weippert’s 
quadrille-band, from London, eccupying the saloon, The company 
invited embraced all of beauty and fashion in Brighton and its 
| neighbourhood, besides many distinguished guests from London and 
elsewhere, The officers of the gallant 9th were indefatigable in 
showing attention to their guests, and the ball, after being kept up 
till an early hour, was concluded amidst the unmingled satisfaction of 
every one present. 


POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS FOR CERTAIN PLACES ABROAD.— As the 
notices recently issued, requiring an increased rate of postage to be paid in 
this country upon newspapers addressed to the German States, or to foreign 
countries beyond Germany (although the whole postage has been reduced), 
as well as upon newspapers intended to be forwarded by the French Medi- 
terranean packets to Turkey, Syria, Egypt, or Greece, appear to have been 
generally overlooked, many newspapers prepaid at the old rate only continuing 
to be posted, the Postmaster-General thinks it necessary to call particular 
attention to this point, as, if the proper postage be not paid, the newspapers 
will be liable to detention. The following are the rates of postage required 
to be paid upon each newspaper not exceeding four ounces in weight :— 
Addressed to German States, 2d.; foreign countries, vii Belgium and Ger- 
many, 2d.; Heligoland, 2d.; Ionian Islands, Alexandria (Egypt), Turkey, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, and the Levant, vii Belgium, 3d., and in 
addition 1d. per ounce ; Greece and Egypt (Alexandria excepted), vid Bel- 
gium, 3d., and in addition 2d. per ounce ; Turkey, Syria, Egypt, an@Greece, 
by French packet, 2d, 

REMOVAL OF NEW PALACE-YARD.—On Monday a large number of 
workmen were set to work to pull down the two or three remaining houses, 
which stand eastward of the King’s Arms Hotel, in Palace-yard, in order to 
carry out, as far as possible, the new approach to the Houses of Parliament 
from the end of Westminster Bridge before the commencement of the 
Session. There ecems to be some difficulty about the remaining houses of 
the group ; and with regard to one of them, Fendall’s Hotel, the matter is 
still understood to be in dispute between the proprietor and the First Com- 
missioner of Works. 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES.—Some time ago a lady, Mrs. Mary Hartley, of 
| Exeter, collected upwards of £300 to pay the cost of a life-boat, which she 
| afterwards handed to the National Life-boat Institution. That society decided 

to call the life-boat after Mrs. Hartley, and to station it on a dangerous 
point at the mouth of the Tay, Broughty Ferry. It is satisfactory to find 
that the Mary Hartley life-boat, during a gale of wind and heavy surf a few 
days ago, was the means of saving the crew of three men of the schooner 
Neuha, of Berwick, which had sunk on the Abertay Sandbank, at the mouth 
of the Tay, and become a total wreck. We may here add a list of lives saved 
from shipwreck by some of the life-boats of the National Institution during 
the past quarter :—Life-boat at Whitby, saved 12men; Hauxley, 4; Thorpe- 
ness, 8 ; Rye life-boat and other boats, 18 men and vessel; Teignmouth, 2; 
Plymouth life-boat and steam-tug, 6 men and vessel; Padstow,4; Bude 
Haven, 3; Braunton, 20; Porthcawl, 10; Cardigan, 3; Southport, 4; 
Lytham, 32 men and one vessel ; Kirkcudbright, 3 men and vessel; Thurso, 
3; and Buddonness (Dundee), 8 men and one vessel; making a total of 136 
men and vessels saved. Altogether 358 lives were saved by the life-boats of 
the institution during the past year. 

A NEW PoTaTo.—A member of the Belgian Central Society of Agri- 
culture has recommended to the attention of the society a new variety of the 
potato, which is remarkable in the triple point of view of flavour, abun- 
dance, and facility of preservation. It appears to be a variety of what is 
called “chardon ” in Belgium. Its stalk grows to the height of 12in., and 
throws out many branches, The blossom is of a pale violet colour, and pro- 
duces no fruit. A field of one acre of third-class quality, lightly manured, 
produced 22,000 kilogrammes of sound potatoes. The neighbouring farmers 
were astonished, not only at the enormous produce but at the absence of any ~ 
unsound potato. The crop was dug out on Oct. 12. 


EPPING FOREST INCLOSURES.—A meeting of frecholders of the county 
of Essex, and other persons interested in the preservation of Epping Forest 
to the use of the B eserog which had been convened by Colonel Palmer, of 
Nazing Park, verderer of the forest, was held on Saturday last at the Horse 
and Groom, Woodford Wells, to determine what steps should be taken to put 
a stop to the illegal inclosures of the forest land, and to recover so much of 
it as has already been inclosed contrary to law. Colonel Palmer presided, 
and, under that gentleman's advice, it was unanimonsly resolved that an 
immediate application should be made to the Lord Chancellor to issue his 
writ for the election of proper persons to fill the vacancies in the verderer- 
ship of the forest, with a view to the institution of legal proceedings against 
the offenders in the Verderers’ Court, or at the instance of the Attorney- 
General in pursuance of the Act of Parliament. It was also resolved that 
petitions numerously and extensively signed should be presented to the 
House of Commons in support of the motion, of which Captain Torrens, 
M.P., has given notice, for an inquiry into the subject of these ille gal 
inclosures, 

AGES OF THE ENGLISH NOBILITY.—Th2 oldest duke is the Duke of 
Cleveland, who is 74 years old, and the youngest the Duke of Norfolk, aged 15 : 
the eldest marquis is the Marquis of Lansdowne, 82, the youngest the Marquis 
of Ely, 13 ; the eldest earl is the Karl of Charlemont, 87, the youngest the Earl 
of Charleville, 10 ; theeldest viscount is Viscount Combermere, 89, the youngest, 
Viscount Downe, 18; the eldest baron is Lord Sinclair, 94, the youngest Lord 
| Rossmore, 11; the eldest member of the Privy Council is Lord Lyndhurst, 90, 

the youngest Earl Spencer, 27 ; the eldest member of the House of Commons 
is Gen, the Hon. Sir Hugh Arbuthnott, member for Kincardineshire, who is 
83, the youngest Mr. Reginald A. Vyner, the member for Ripon, 23; the 
eldest judge in England is the Right Hon. 8, Lushington, aged 80; tho 
erage Mr. Baron Wilde, 46; the eldest judge in Ireland, Chief Justice 

froy, 86, the youngest Mr. Justice Keogh, 45; the eldest jndge in Scotland, 
the Lord Justice General, 69; the youngest the Lord Justice Clerk, 52 
eldest archbishop is the Archbishop ot Dublin, 75, the youngest the 
bishop of York, 43 ; the eldest bishop is the Bishop of Exeter, 85, the youngest 
the Bishop Designate of Gloncester and Bristol, 43 ; the eldest colonial bishop 
is the Bishop of Toronto, 83, the youngest the Bishop of Ontario, 37; the 
| oe thesrige oe elas to Sykes, 0, the youngest Sir George R. Sitwell, 2; 
e eldest, knig! eneral Sir James L, Caldwell, 92, the Sir 

| Charles T. Bright, 30, ‘ ari 
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that spot bare, and wide, and flat, and entirely swept by the Federal 
aay the Stafford Heights. The bridge at Deep Run was therefore 
thrown without impediment across the stream, and was completed by 
noon on Thursday. The town of Fredericksburg was held by two 
companies of one of Barksdale’s Mississippi regiments (Confederate), 
serving a8 pickets, who opened a brisk fire upon the bridge-builders, 
and drove the survivors in confusion back to the northern bank, 


MAJOR-GENERAL N. P. BANKS, THE NEW COMMANDER-IN- 


CHIEF AT NEW ORLEANS.—(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY, OF 
NEW YORK.)—SEE PAGE 35, 


Instantly more than a hundred of the heavy Federal guns on 
the north of the river gave their response to the handful of 
Confederate sharpshooters on the southern , by opening furiously 
upon the doomed city of Fredericksburg, and endeavouring to make the 
whole of it too hot to shelter a single Southern rifleman, A second 
time the Federals ventured out — the pontoons and were a second 
time driven back by Barkadale’s Mississippi Brigade, which had now 
come to the assistance of the two companies that originally held the 
town. It was not until many of the buildings in Fredericksburg had 
been battered down along the river bank, and until a hailstorm of 
shot and shell from the Federal guns on the heights, and of musket- 
balls from the Yankee sharpshooters along the bank, had riddled 
every plank and brick in the town that the Federals succeeded, about 
five o’clock in the afternoon of Thursday, in bomafeics their pontoons 
acro3s the river, the accomplishment of which they celebrated by shouts 
that made the hills vocal, and were taken up again and again by the 
mighty host of men whose tenta whitened every crest on the northern 
side of the river, and gave colour to the repeated allegations of 
Federal prisoners that 300,000 men were under arms and obedient 
to the command of General Burnside, The building of the bridges 
was only opposed on one spot, and on that spot it was only 
opposed by the musketry fire of a single Confederate brigade. The 
Confederate batteries on ‘ 

down on the bloody work 


the Spottsylvania Heights looked grimly 
pescisling below them, but did not reply 


to the deafening cannonade of the Federal batteries, nor betray their 
exact position by opening fire, The sun dropped behind the hills, 
leaving 150 men of Barksdale's Brigade dead and wounded in the 
town, the town itself riddled from cellar to garret, battered down in 


| of the Federal army now ceased, and the troops commenced to pour 
| across in a continuous stream by all the bridges, and by the morning 
of the 12th the right andleft Tapes divisions, and the leading columns 
of the centre, were all on the southern bank of the stream. The 


rtrayed in our Engraving; the | smoke as shell a 


| many places, and burning in others. All opposition to the crossing | 


| 
| 


Collapse of a regiment of North Carolina conscripts, which broks and 
ran, but whose place was rapidly taken by more intrepid successors, 
The cannonading now became — along the entire line, 
Such a scene, at once terrific and sublime, mortal eye never rested on 
before, unless the bombardment of Sebastopol by the combined bat- 
teries of France and England revealed a more fearful manifestation of 
the hate and fury of man, The thundering, bellowing roar of hun- 
dreds of oes of artillery, the bright jets of issuing flame, the 
booming, hissing, whistling, shrieking projectiles, the wreaths of 
ter shell burst into the still air, the savage crash of 


operation of a the troops is 

masses as they ed the bank being formed under cover of the | round shot among the trees of the shattered forest, formed a svene 

fitted to sink for ever into the memory of those who witnessed it, but 

mba Cyne all delineation, A direct and enfilading fire burst from 
ttery upon either side as it was unmasked, volley replied to 


ruins of Fredericksburg, and then told off to their respective stations 
a readiness for the attack on the Confederate lines in the rear of 
e city. 


THE BATTLE, AS SEEN BY THE FEDERAL RESERVE, 


The Engraving on page 40 represents the battle as seen by the 
Federal reserve from the northern bank of the river. The Artist 
who made the sketch of the scene thus describes it :— 

“The drawing represents a general view of the battle-field as seen 
by the reserve, the line of battle off in the distance, next the artillery 
and second line of infantry. To the right there is a battery planted 
on a little hill, Across the road fresh troops are seen rapidly march- 
ing. into the woods towards the front to reinforce the worn-out 
soldiers, Near the centre are Generals, with their staffs, watching 
the fate of the day, The road is blocked up with cavalry, infantry, 
artillery, and ambulances, going to and fro, carrying their burden of 
wounded to the rear, On the house seen near the centre are 
stationed officers with signal-flags. To the left is a house used asa 
hospital, and ¢till further are a batch of prisoners taken off by a 
file of our men, All this, and more, was gg 4 the reserve, 
patiently waiting until their turn should come to e part in the 
struggle of the day, The wounded were brought past them, carried 
so that their injuries were terribly apparent to those who were forced 
to stand still and coolly view their sufferings, not knowing how soon 
the same fate might be theirs, The air resounded with shrieks of 
agony, and the ground near the surgeon’s table was strewed with 
amputated limbs, Snch sights as these make some hearts sicken and 
sink despairingly ; while in others it makes the desire to be avenged 
burn only the more fiercely, especially when ever and anon passes by 


the familiar form of a late comrade in arms, fearfully mutilated or | 


crippled for life, or perhaps dying. One poor soldier was borne along 
who, in on of his pain, rendered his last tribute of respect to his 
commander, and cheered him as he passed, Out of the ambulance 
and supply-waggon, nearest the hospital, the wounded were lifted one 
after another, and laid side by side to wail wearily until the surgeon 
could attend to them, One soldier, who had charge of the prisoners, 
had captured a rebel flag, and was significantly trailing it in the 
dust as he walked along. 
A SOUTHERN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE, 


A letter from the Confederate camp gives a vivid description of 
the battle from a Southern point of view, and from it we select a few 


ASSALES — 
Pe Friday, the 12th of December, was employed by the Federal 
Generals in arranging and massing their troops for the next day’s 
attack. Active skirmishing was kept up by the pickets on both sides 
for several hours; and in the afternoon, with a view to feeling the 
Confederate position, the heavy Federal guns thundered across the 
river, and were only feebly replied to by the batteries on the Con- 
federate left. The solemnity of the immediately approaching battle 
cast ita shadow over the scene, and that earnestness and tranquillity 
of demeanour which, on the eve of momentous events, overtake even 
the most garrulous and thoughtless, reigned unmistakably upon every 
countenance. At night, as the picketa of the two armies were 
stationed within a hundred yards of each other, the Confederates 
could hear the earnest and impassioned speeches of Federal orators 
rousing the spirit of their troops, and making vehement appeals to 
the sanctity of the ‘old flag.’ ‘The old flag is played out,’ shouted 
the Confederates in reply, ‘Somehow,’ remarked one of the Con- 
federates to me, ‘there must be a want of grit among the Yankees, 
otherwise they wouldn’t want all this talking to.’ 

“The le opened when the sun had let in enough light through 
the mist to disclose the near proximity of the Federal lines and field 
batteries, The first shot was fired shortly before ten a.m, from the 
batteries in the Federal centre, and was directed against General 
Hood’s Texan division, The Pennsylvanian Reserves advanced 
boldly under a heavy fire against the Confederates who occupied one 
of the copeewood spurs, and were for a time permitted to hold it, but 
presently the Confederate batteries opened on them, and a determined 
charge of the Texans drove the Yankees out of the wood in con- 
fusion, from which nothing could subsequently rally them. Simul- 
taneously a heavy fire iesued from the batteries of General A, P. 
Hill's and General Early’s divisions, which was vigorously replied to 
by] the Federal field batteries, The only advantage momentarily 
gained by tho Federals in this quarter was on the occasion of the 


each 


ON THE LOOK OUT AT THE MASTHEAD OF A FEDERAL 
GUN-BOAT ON THE JAMES RIVER. 


volley, crash succeeded crash, until the eye lost all power of distin- 
guishing the lines of combatants, and the whole plain seemed a lake 
of fire, a seething mass of molten lava, coursed over by incarnate 
fiends drunk with fury and revenge, 

“ Twice the Federals, gallantly led and encouraged by their officers, 
dashed against the forces of General A, P, Hill and General Early, 
and twice they recoiled, broken and discomfited, and incapable of 
being again rallied to the fray, The eager Confederates drove them 
with horrid carnage a mile across the plain, and only desisted from 
the pursuit when they came under the fire of the Federal batteries 
across the river, Upon the extreme Confederate right General 
Stuart’s Horse Artillery pressed hotly upon the fugitives, and kept up 
a fire, subsequently understood to have very effective, until after 
dark, Upon the Confederate right, where the antagonists fought 
upon more level terms, the equality of loss upon both sides was 
greater than on the Confederate left ; but even here the Federal loss 
in officers and men far outnumbered that of their opponents, General 
Bayard, the best cavalry officer in the Federal service, fell dead almost 
on the eve of the day which was to have witnessed his nuptials; 
General Jackson, of Pennsylvania, shared his fate, Many other 
general officers were carried to the Federal rear, grievously wounded ; 
whereas of the Confederates only one officer of rank—General 
oo upon the right; and only one—General Cobb—upon the 

eft. 

“ Meanwhile, the battle which had dashed furiously against the lines 
of Generals Hood, A. P. Hill, and Early was little more than child’s 
play as compared with the onslaught directed by the Federals in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Fredericksburg. The impression that 
the Confederate batteries would not fire heavily upon the Federals 
advancing in this quarter, for fear of injuring the town of Fredericks- 
burg, is believed to have prevailed among the Northern Generals, 
How bitterly they deceived themselves subsequent events served to 


THE PASSAGE OF THE RAPPABANNOCK BY THE FEDERAL ARMY AT MIDNIGHT ON DECEMBER 11,--(FROM A SKETCH BY II, LOVIE.) 
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division, commanded by General Meagher, was 
principally committed the desperate task of bursting out of the 
town of Fredericksburg, and forming, under the withering fire of the 
Confederate batteries, to attack Marye’s Heights, frowning imme- 
diately in their front, Never at Fontenoy, at Albuera, or at Waterloo 
was more undoubted courage displayed by the eons of Erin than 
during those six frantic dashes which they directed against the almost 
impregnable position of their foe, : me 

“That any mortal men could have carried the position before which 
they were wantonly sacrificed, defended as it was, it seems to me 
idle for a moment to believe. But the bodies which lie in dense 
masses within forty yards of the muzzles of Colonel Walton’s guns 
are the best evidence what manner of men they were who pressed 
on to death with the dauntlessness of a race which has gained glory 
on a thousand battle-fields, and never more richly deserved it than 
at the foot of Marye’s Heights on the 13th day of December, 1862.” 


show. To the Irish 


ON THE LOOK-OUT. 

Tne Federal guu-boats and other vessels plying on the waters of 
Virginia—especially the James River—having been subjected to 
attacks from Confederate batteries and parties of riflemen on the 
banks, who did considerable damage and greatly interfered with the 
free navigation of the streams, a man is constantly kept in the main- 
top of the vessels passing up and down these rivers, to keep a sharp 
look-out and warn the commanders of concealed danger. But, as this 
position of look-out is attended with much danger, the nest in the 
crosstrees, in which the watchman is stationed, is covered with sheet- 
iron, which, being bullet-proof, protects all but his head and shoulders 
from the aim of the Confederate riflemen on the banks, The casualties 
among the men employed in the duty of looking out for ambuscades 
are thus much decreased; indeed, it is said that about the safest man 
in the ship is he who is apparently most exposed—the tar who is 
perched up in the look-out station to take care of the lives of his 
comrades, Our Engraving shows the watchman in the mast of a 
Federal gun-boat, on the James River, and the provision made to 
secure his safety. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1863, 
gees 
PRESIDENT DAVIS’S PROCLAMATION, 

JEFFERSON DAvis, the President of the Confederate States 
of America, has issued a proclamation, grounded upon official 
reports, as to the conduct of the United States’ General Butler 
at New Orleans, The proclamation begins with a statement 
that, acting upon such reports, Mr, Davis in July last caused a 
letter to be forwarded to General Halleck, of the Northern army, 
calling for a statement of the facts as to the alleged execution 
by Butler of a Southern citizen, named Mumford, who was 
said to have been hanged for having, before the surrender of 
the city, hauled down the United States’ flag from a building 
in New Orleans, This letter, as well as others by which it 
was followed in August and November, having remained 
unanswered, President Davis considers himself free to act upon 
credible evidence brought before him upon the matter, He 
therefore declares Butler to be a felon deserving capital 
punishment, and directs that in the event of his capture he is 
to be immediately executed by hanging, 

The proclamation then recites various other acts committed 
by Butler and his officers, most of which are already notorious 
enough to English readers, and can scarcely admit of pallia- 
tion, still less of justification, by modern rules of warfare, It 
is complained that “peaceful and aged citizens, unresisting 
captives, and non-combatants have been confined at hard 
labour in dungeons and fortresses ;” that helpless women have 
been torn from their homes and subjected to solitary confine- 
ment, fed with loathsome rations condemned as unfit for 
soldiers, and exposed to the vilest insults; that repeated 
pretexts have been invented for plundering the inhabitants of 
the captured city by fines collected under threats, that property 
has been confiscated and its owners reduced to beggary, that 
aged and infirm slaves have been driven upon the highway, 
and that a quarter of a million of non-combatants have been 
virtually condemned to starvation, Whereupon it is ordered 
that the commissioned officers of Butler be treated as robbers 
and criminals deserving death, and each of them when captured 
reserved for execution; but that the private soldiers under their 
command be considered to have been not free agents, and 
entitled to the ordinary privileges of warfare, 

The proclamation gives rise to two important questions— 
firstly, as to its being justifiable according to the law of 
nations, and, secondly, as to its expediency, With respect to 
the former it would, we think, be vain to deny that the pro- 
ceedings which have rendered the name of Butler infamous 
have been unwarranted by any martial code recognised by 
civilised nations, The city of New Orleans, be it remem- 
bered, was not captured by siege or stratagem, It was 


unfortified and undefended, and entered by the troops ‘of 
Butler with almost as much facility as if it had been a portion 
of a non-seceding State, It was therefore to all intents and 
purposes non-belligerent. Even adopting the pretensions of 
the Northern party, who affect to regard the war as a re- 
bellion, the offence, if any, of individual inhabitants was 
one cognisable by the civil power, The city could be 
occupied by any military force which might be able to enter 
and hold it, but the occupation even of an inimical country is 
quite a different matter to the pillage of its private community, 
But the conduct of Butler has borne one especial feature 
which marks it as exceptional, even in the annals of civil war, 
From first to last, the utmost rigour of his malice has been 
wreaked upon the female sex, His utmost aim has been to 
wring the hearts which he could not subdue, to punish and 
exacerbate them through their highest and noblest sentiments 
and affections, It was with this end that he issued his pro- 
clamation so justly stigmatised by Lord Palmerston in our owa 
Senate as infamous; it was following out this view that he 
caused the unhappy lady who recently died, maddened by the 
intensity of the cruelties practised upon her, to perish deprived 
of every solace, almost every necessary of life, for no other 
alleged offence than an accidental smile, Kindness to the 
wounded, the weak, and the suffering has been deemed one of 
the virtues of a warrior, Butler has condemned even apothe- 
caries to hard labour in irons upon the sole charge of supply- 
ing medicines to the invalided in hospital, The execution of 
Mumford, without trial, and upon allegation of an offence 
committed before Butler’s arrival (an offence of which, by-the- 
way, the victim is said to have been innocent) was, no doubt, 
a deliberate murder, regarded from any possible point of view. 

The motive was apparent enough, Butler wished to strike 
terror, and cared not by what means, so long as these could be 
sufficiently severe. Such acts as these are not warfare, and 
the perpetrator, beyond doubt, places himself far outside the 
pale of those grim courtesies which have been adopted less as 
amenities than as actual necessities of every struggle not 
carried on, at least upon one side, by the vilest of mankind, 

But how far are Butler's officers responsible for the acts of 
their General? What is the distinction between their share of 
his misdeeds, and that of the humble privates whom Jefferson 
Davis acknowledges not to be free agents? That the question 
has evidently suggested itself to his mind is shown by the dis- 
tinction which he has made in the proclamation. A private 
soldier is bound to obey the commands of his superior, 
Whether le do so joyfully or unwillingly is a matter entirely 
between his officers and himself. But a commissioned officer 
stands upon a different footing. He can offer a respectful 
remonstrance against committing a crime under orders, and, 
though he may not disobey, he can at once meet the difficulty 
by a resignation, When the cruel Duke of Cumberland rode 
over the plain of Culloden after the victory a dying High- 
lander feebly waved his cap and shouted for King James, The 
Duke ordered an officer of his staff to blow out the wounded 
man’s brains, The English officer replied that he had entered 
the army to fight, and not as an executioner, but that his 
commission was quite at his Royal Highness’s service, 

No remonstrance, no protest of any kind has been alleged 
to have been made against his mandates by Butler's officers, 
The harsh and cruel orders he issued have been carried out with 
a wanton brutality which it would probably be hard to parallel 
among the troops of any army boasting the element of 
aristocracy among its components, The army of occupation 
has been one of tyranny, ruffianism, and robbery, It has dis- 
graced the nation which launched it forth and supported it 
in its wanton cruelty upon helpless women, children, and aged 
men, We cannot conceive any pretext upon which such a 
horde of bullies and depredators could seek to degrade the 
very name of soldier by pretending a title to a soldier's rights, 

But, granting this—granting, as we are more than inclined 
to do, the propriety of Jefferson Davis's proclamation as an 
indignant protest against the violation of manhood and chivalry, 
and allowing it the full moral weight which it is intended to 
convey, there still remains a question as to the expediency of 
carrying it out in case of opportunity, Such a contingency in 
the case of the chief criminal may appear remote enough, but 
is by no means so remote as to be utterly improbable amid the 
chances of war, It is still more likely that some of his officers 
may fall into the hands of the Southern troops, If so, and the 
threatened punishment be carried out, where are reprisals and 
counter-reprisals to end? How far are the Southern soldiers 
to be allowed to constitute themselves judges as well as 
executioners upon captives taken in open war, for offences 
committed under a hostile flag? The attempt would certainly 
tend rather to multiply than to diminish the class of crime at 
which it would appear to strike, 

Such flagrant infractions of chivalry as those of Butler tend 
to bring about their own most salutary expiation, The 
loathing and contempt of the whole civilised world fall upon 
their perpetrators in such form as renders their offences far 
more injurious to the agents and abettors of them than even to 
the enemy against whom they are committed, The first 
revulsion of feeling in England against the Northern party 
was brought about by the futile but savage attempt to destroy 
for ever one of the finest ports of the Southern States, On 
the other hand, Captain Semmes, of the Alabama, who, so far 
as we have seen, has never yet sacrificed a single life in his 
exploits, has excited the warmest sympathy and gained the 
highest credit, not only for himself but for his cause, in the 
capital of the Northern Union, by his noble conduct in fore- 
going the demolition of a captured vessel when to destroy it 
would have been to expose the weak and the unprotected to the 
perils of want, sickness, and ruin, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE HEALTH OF THE KING OF THE BELGIANS is said to be again failing, 
A celebrated German surgeon, Dr. Langenbeck, of Berlin, is at present 
attending his Majesty. 

MR. MARSHALL WOOD has been commissioned to execute a marble bust of 
the Prince of Wales for the Townhall, Manchester. 

Mr. Percy MITFORD, eldest son of Mr. and Lady Georgina Mitford, 
of Exbury Park, will shortly lead to the altar the Hon. Emily Egerton, 
the third daughter of Lord and Lady Egerton, of Tatton. 

THE LATE CARDINAL MORLOT, Archbishop of Paris, was buried at the 
expense of the State, he having no property on earth. 

THERE ARE JUST ELEVEN PROTESTANT FAMILIES RESIDENT IN THUR 
PARISH OF St, DOLOUGH, near Dublin, and of these nine attend places of 
worship outside the parish. 

A PETITION FOR THR TRANSFERENCE OF THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 
and Parliament from Turin to Naples is being extensively signed in tho 
latter city. 

AN ACTION FOR LIBEL has been commenced against the Saturday Revie 
by the Rev. Dr. Campbell, a well-known Dissenting Minister and con- 
troversial writer. 

IN THE MASONIC LODGE, at Alexandria, U.S., is preserved the knife that 
the mother of Washington presented to him to induce him to abandon his 
design of entering the British Navy. 

A PLACARD posted up throughout the town of Dundee announced the 
opening of the Theatre Royal, “under the management of Miss Goddard 
newly decorated and painted !" 

NOTICE OF APPEAL TO THE House Or Lonps in the Yelverton case has 
been piven by the agents of Major Yelverton. 

IN IRELAND, in the space of thirteen weeks, there has been the alarming 
increase of 42 per cent in the number of recipients of parochial relief, 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN now styles the negroes “‘ free Americans of African 
descent.” 

MONSIGNOR DARBOY, Bishop of Nancy, has been appointed to succeed 
Cardinal Morlot as Archbishop of Paris. 

BOOKS TO THE VALUE OF 12,000,000f. were exported from France last 
year, besides a large amount of engravings and lithographic prints. 

IN 1860 one in every 9404 slaves in the United States was insane, one in 
every 4900 was a deaf mute, and one in every 2503 was an idiot. 

A DESERTED AND POVERTY-STRICKEN WIFE at Oakengate, near Bir- 
mingham, threw her child down a pit shaft and then jumped after it, 

A REWARD OF £300 has been offered for the discovery of the perpetrator 
of the murder of the man Barton, near Wigan, mentioned in our last Number, 

A LIONEss in Manders’s menagerie, at present being exhibited in Edin- 
burgh, gave birth to four cubs the other day. 

Tue VALUE OF THE Toys exported from Paris has increased from 
336,000f. in 1827, to 5,000,000f. in 1862, besides 2,000,000. worth sold for 
home use. 

AT SOME PRIVATE THEATRICALS at Dover, the other night, Hamlet, 
instead of saying, “ Sick at the act,” exclaimed that he was “ Sick as a cat!” 
which so upset the equanimity of the other actors that they andthe audience 
joined in a hearty laugh, 

A SUBSCRIPTION in aid of the Lancashire distress has been organised in 
Smyrna, and is likely to reach to a considerable amount. 

ANOTHER NEW BANK IS IN COURSE OF FORMATION AT LIVERPOOL, 
which will embrace the Exchange business in addition to ordinary banking 
transactions, and will have a branch house in London. 

A NEW JOURNAL HAS BEEN STARTED IN COPENHAGEN, having the 
peculiar features of an English summary and an English leading article. 
The journal itself is daily, but the English columns will only make their 
appearance once a week, 

UPWARDS OF 130,000 PERSONS are in the deepest distress in the mann- 
facturing districts of France, for whose relief no more than £10,000 haye 
been raised by voluntary subscriptions throughout the whole empire. 

A NEw ENGLISH CHURCH HAS BEEN CONSECRATED AT NICE by the 
Lord Bishop of Gibraltar in the presence of the principal French authorities, 
who had the courtesy to accompany the Engtish Consul in his officiel 
capacity. 

AT THE PORT OF SHANGITAI, on the 8th of November last, there were 
eight steamers and 178 sailing-ships taking in, discharging, or waiting 
for cargo. 

EIGHT DESERTERS, seven being Neapolitans and one Tuscan, taken 
prisoners at Aspromonte, have just been tried at Palermo, They were 
declared guilty of rebellion, not of treason, and were sentenced to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment. The public prosecutor gave notice of appeal, on the 
ground that the sentence was wo lenient. 

AT FUNERAL CELEBRATIONS IN AMERICA the old airs of the ‘ Dead 
March” in “Saul,” ‘Oh, come let us worship,” are all discarded. The 
brass bands now play lively airs, such as “t Lucy Neal,” “ Old Dog Tray,’ 
“ Never give it up so,” &c. 

THE MANUFACTURERS OF COTTON GOODS AT BERLIN are suffering 
severely from the scarcity of the raw material. A number of them are 
completely at a stand, and others have discharged a great part of their 
— At least 5000 weavers are now out of employment in the Prussian 
capital. 

A WOMAN NAMED JAMES was committed from Stalybridge, on Monday, 
for attempting to drown herself and two children. ‘They were got out of 
the water with difficulty. The woman had quarrelled with her husband 
about twopence ! 

THE ALABAMA captured the Ariel, Californian steamer, on the 16th ult., 
off Cape Maze, and, after removing 5500 dols, and exacting a bond for 
260,000 dols. to be paid on the recognition of the Confederate States, allowed 
the Ariel to proceed. 

THE EX-QUEEN OF NAPLES, it is alleged, has at last decided to return to 
the world and rejoin her husband, Francis II.; but, in accordance with the 
wish of her relatives, she will not pass at once from the cloister to the 
troubled life of a Court, and will consequently stay for some weeks with her 
family at Munich, 

AN EXTENSIVE SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS is about to be made in France 
with the typo-telegraph invented by M. Bonelli, by which five hundred 
despatches of twenty-five words each can be printed within an hour. Should 
the experiments prove satisfactory it is intended to introduce this telegraph 
on the principal railway lines in France. 

THERE ARE PUBLISHED IN AUSTRIA 122 political journals, of which 73 
are in German, 6 Sclavonian, 4 Polish, 2 Servian, 13 Italian, 16 Hungarian, 
3 Roumain, 2 Greek, 1 Slovack, and 2 Hebrew. The non-political are 312 in 
number. 

A SLIGHT DECREASE has taken place in the number of unemployed in the 
manufacturing districts, the numbers relieved in the week ending the 3rd 
inst. having been 7360 less than in the preceding week, and the expenditure 
having fallen £1646 6s, 4d. below its previous amount, 

THE MORAVIANS intend during the present year to celebrate the 
thousandth anniversary of the introduction of Christianity into their 
country. Great preparations are to be made for the occasion, and visitors 
are expected to be present in large numbers from all the neighbouring 
— — Bohemia, Galicia, Croatia, Hungary, Posen, and Russian 

oland, 

THE AUSTRIANS, it is stated, have now 112,500 men in their Italian pro- 
vinces—in Verona, 38,000 ; Peschiera, 5000; Mantua, 7000; Vicenza, 5000; 
= 22,000 ; Treviso, 5000; Trieste, 10,000; Friuli, 12,000; and Tyrol, 


IN NEW YORK COMMERCIAL CIRCLES a feeling is said to be every day 
gaining ground that a break-up of even more than North and South must 
now be looked for; when most of the Western States would join the Con- 
federates, New York and New Jersey would hold together, while the New 
England States would form an association for themselves, 

THE MUTILATED BoDy OF A MAN, supposed to be Francis Weston, was 
found on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, near Pendleton, and was 
identified by Mrs. Weston. Later in the day, Mr. Weston made his appear- 
ance, hale and hearty, to the astonishment of his wife and family, who were 
lamenting his death, and he thus proved a most satisfactory alibi. 


IN THE COURT OF ARCHES, on Monday, it was stated that in the case of 
the “ Bishop of Salisbury v. Dr. Williams,’ one of the authors of “ Essays 
and Reviews,” an from the decision of the Dean of Arches had been 
commenced before the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. In the case 
“ Fendall v. Wilson ” a similar course would, it was said, be taken. 

SOME OFFICERS OF THE 18TH HvssaARs stationed at Hounslow having 
recently indulged in objectionable practical joking and other ungentlemanly 
conduct, the Duke of Cambridge has intimated to the offenders that their 
leave is wore, and that their promotion will be affected by their share in 
the referred to. 


AMONG THE MANY NEW COMPANIES that the plethoric state of the 
money market is creating, one of a most novel and curious nature is talked 
of. The object is to construct a gigantic reflecting telescope of far greater 
dimensions than Lord Rosse’s celebrated 6-ft. reflector, with which it is 
expected wonderful planetary sights will be revealed. 

AN OFFICER who was killed at Fredericksburg acted very singularly after 
his death. He was on the battle-field on horseback, waving his sword. A 
shell came and took his head smooth off. He rode on for some distance, bis 
hand continuing to wave the sword, As this story is not told in the regular 
Government telegraph despatches, it is very likely to be true. 

AN ATTEMPT TO MURDER MR. SUNDARS, Governor of Lewes Goal, was 
made on Sunday morning by @ named Dimollard, who was under- 
going a sentence of nine months’ imprisonment for theft, and who had been 

in one of the refractory cells for violent conduct, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 
Tur new Baronets have been duly gazetted, three more than I 
oticed lust week—viz., Sir Henry Rich, Sir Thomas David Lloyd, 
ie asr Daniel Cooper, Sir Henry Rich is well known, the other two 
+ op well, Sir Henry was in Parliament for many years, and, in 
“oth, was a bore of the first water there; famous for being often 
syed out, and notorious for his iras ibility when his long, and tor- 


cement that Mr, Henry Rich was to be transmuted into 
used at first not a little surprise; but it was afterwards 
that he helped the Government at a pinch, for he kindly 
chmond in favour of Sir Roundell Palmer 
an was urgently wanted in the House of 
oyship over the Attorney-General, This 


y Her i 
yemembered . 
resigned his seat for Ri 
when that learned ge ntle 
(Commons to take the v 
: the special service, no ¢ 1 , 
, to a baronete Men wondercd at the time that he so readily 
rendered his place; but now we see the reason why. Sir Thomas 
David L'oyd is not much knowr, We are told that he holds the 
ont hereditary title of the Lord Mirener, This title had a mean- 
- onve—in the days of “the irregular and wild Glendower,” for 
at ple; but it has no meaning now, no more than the title of the 
1 Champion. Sir Daniel Cooper was the first Speaker in the 
y South Wales Parliament, and well deserves the honour which 
hos obtained. As we search the rolls to discover the first Speaker 
ou: House of Commons, so five hundred years hence will men be 
sue to know who first presided over the infant Parliament of New 
}, Wales, Some dissatisfaction hns been expressed that certain 
well known to fame have not been honoured with a baronetcy. 
+ jet it be remembered that a baronetcy is an expensive dis- 
tion, and if those who get it are not sufficiently wealthy to 
Jjow it without injary to the'r families, it is worse than worthless ; 
d, farther, that ic is not a very honourable distinction under any 
yeametances, not at all, one would think, atitle whict. a really eminent 
would care to have. Cobden refused it, It is a title that has 
yor in honour—confers no privileges—and has been so prostituted 
it ig not wonderful that eminent men should shun it, I have 
card of one gentleman who, when asked whether he had been 
|) sed a baronetey, exclaimed, “ What act of political subserviency 
have I been guil y of that I should be so branded ? ” 
A Dundee correspondent has sent me a few pariiculars respecting 
: David Baxter, Bart, It seems that the eminent firm of which he 
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is the head are the largest employers of labour in the linen manu- 
facture of Scotland, He is, moreover, uncle of the able member 
i 


» Montrose. “In the eyes of his townsmen, and of the country 
oupe ally,” my correspondent goes on to say, “he has attained 
to a prouder distinction than either of these relations may be 
<innrsed to confer—viz., that of a public benefactor, Some time 
ago he purchased, and is laying out solely at his own charge, a 
mgnificent public park, which in a month or two will be handed 
over to his naive town, complete in all its priacely extent, at the 
cozt to the donor of somewhere between £30,000 and £40,000,” 

Be it known to all persons by these presents that the Earl of 
Coventry, the Earl of Dudley, and the Hon, Mr. Lygon, the son of 
the Earl of Beauchamp, assembled at Worcester, one and all think 
that the time is come when we ought to recognise the South ; and, 
furiber, thas the opinions of these “ potent, grave, and reverend 
siznors "these conscript fathers of the Upper and Lower House— 
, the contrary notwithstanding, the Government will not recognise 
ath at present; and, further, that if the question shall 
formally before Parliament during the ensuing Session, 
: Commons nor Lords will by vote urge the Government to 
ke this important and questionable step. Nor witl the leaders of the 
Con-ervative party—Derby in the Upper House and Disraeli in the 
Lower—join in any movement to this effect. In witness hereof you 

ii remark that all the Conservative leaders have been silent on 

ibject; notably, Mr. Walpole at the meeting at Worcester 
aforesaid, where the aforesaid Lords and Commons gave the world 
the benefit of their opinions, No, not yet, There are one or two 
thines to be settled, or it may be three. First, it must be settled that the 
Confederacy is likely to be a permanent Confederacy ; second, what 
will ultimately be the Confederacy ; and, thirdly, on what terms this 
Confederacy is to be'admitted into the great family of nations, All 
this, I think, is patent to all observers, Mea talk very flip- 
panily about the recognition of the South as if it could be effected 
by a stroke of the pen; but this cannot be. Grave and expe- 
rienced men must look at this question from every point 
of view, calmly consider the law upon the matter with the aid 
of all the biggest wigs in authority, and weigh well the consequences 
of the step before it be taken. In short, in plain words, it is under- 
stood on all hands that her Majesty’s Government have decided not 
at present to recognise the Southern Confederacy, and that those 
who way attempt to urge upon Government to revoke this decision 
will receive no assistance from the Conservative leaders, 

Parliament was formally prorogued on the 13th inst, to the 5th of 
February, and My Lord Chancellor announced that then (that is to 
say, on the 5th of Febraary) it will assemble, “and will sit for the 
dispatch of divers urgent and important affairs.” The Parliamentary 
S:ssion will, therefore, certainly commence on the 5th of February, 
So said the Lord Chancellor—the proclamation speaks to the same 
tune- and the circular letter sent by Mr, Brand to the supporters 
of the Government urges them to be in their places on that day. 
There is nothing special in this circular, nor can we augur from it 
that an amendment to the address is apprehended. Rumour, how- 
ever, says that if the cession of the Ionian Islands be mentioned in 

Queen’s Speech an amendment will be moved, but it is not feared 
that it will be pushed to a division. 

There is, I hear, to be a reduction of two millions in the Army 
Tstimates alone, snd about that sum in the Navy. The saving in the 
Navy will not, however, be placed at the disposal of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but will go towards creating steam-basins in 
our dockyards, which are to be commenced immediately, and the 
entire cost of which is to be spread over a number of years, So says 
ny familiar, to whom I have given epecial charge, as the Ses-ion is 
approaching, to listen with all his ears, to learn if possible 
something of the Ministerial programme. But he can learn 
nothing as to the disposal of the four millions which it is 
confidently hoped that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have 
to dispense. There will be many importunate claimants for the 
surplus, Moffat, the tea merchant, will appropriately advocate a 
reduction of the tea duties with his usual pertinacity. The great 
sugar interest will find many zealous advocates ; and with respect to 
malt, though we may miss the humorous speeches of Mr, Edward 
Ball, we shall have plenty of brewers, and landed proprietors will not 
fail to present their claims to a share of the surplus. The income 
tax, it is understood, will be lowered by the amount of two- 
pence, This will absorb two millions; but what will be done 
with the other two will probably not be known till Mr, Gladstone 
shall open his Budget, 

Mr, Stuart Wortley has departed from Reigate and left the battle 
to be fought between the two Liberals, Mr. Leveson Gower and Mr, 
Wi kinson, or rather between Lord Monson and the people of Reigate, 
I: is impossible to augur who will win the fight. An enthusiastic 
frend of Mr, Wilkinson assures me that Wilkinson will come in 
easily, But I would not pretend to prophesy, unless I could peep 
into the candidates’ purses, for Reigate is quite as notorious for suc- 
cumbing to money as to Monson, a 

The Liberal victory in East Kent, where Sir E. Dering has been 
returned by a majority of 88, balances the loss of Southampton, 
and places the two parties exactly in the position in which they were 
ut the close of the Session of 1862. There are, it is true, several more 
Vacancies announced. Mr, Richardson resigns his seat for Lisburn ; 
Mr, Ball for Cambridgeshire; and, in addition to these, there is 
Yeigate and Totnes, But there is not much chance of losses here. 
Richa dson is a Conservative, Ball ditto, At Reigate two Liberais 
have the fidd; and at Totnes Mr, Dent will hardly succeed against 
Mr. S-ymour, a relative of the Duke of Somerset. 

Mr. Philips, the artist, is busy on a picture of the House of 

mmon3, and lately the house was put in order; the table was 
Covered with books and boxes, the seats were all uncovered, the mace 
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1d wearisome speeches were thus unceremoniously ended, | 


idubi, which was thought to entitle Mr, | 


was placed on the table, and Mr, Speaker mounted to his chuir and 
gave Mr. Philips a sitting, 

Mr. Charles Dickensis to read a selection from “ David Copperfield,” 
on the 16th inst., at the British Embassy, Paris, for the beneit of 
distressed Britous resident in or passing through that city. The 
a has been fixed at twenty francs, and every scat i already 
sold, 

T understand that Mr. G. Lawrance, the author of “ Guy Liviog- 
stone,” «c,, has left England for the Southern States of “America. 


It is reported that he intends taking service under ‘* Stonewall’? | 


Jackson. 
a Week, 

The obituary of last week contained the name of Mr. Charles Dane, 
who was chiet clerk of the Insolvent Court, but was better known as 
the author and adapter of several excellent vaudevilles (among them 
the “ Wonderful Woman”), aod the colluborateur of Mr. Plaache in 
the Vestris days of the Olympic, Mr, Dauce was a kiudly-hearted, 
genial man, and bis loss will be much regretted. 

Mr. James Hannay, editor of the Hdinburgh Courant, has been 
lecturing during the past week at the Puilosophical Institution there 
on “English Naval Heroes.” Mr. Hannay, on the proposition of 
Professor Aytoun, has just been elected a F-llow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, 


The records of his obsorvations are to be published in Ouce 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER, 
MR, FECHTER AT THE LYCEUM, 

The opening of an Eng'ish theatre under the management of a 
Frenchman is a very no‘e worthy fact in dramatic annals, It is true 
that ten years ago the Adelphi Theatre was announced to be “ under 
the management” of a foreigner, But Mdme, Celeste, although 
singularly unacquainted with our language and clumsy in its use, 
had lived long enough here and in America to be semi-Anglicised ; 
and, moreover, she always had the long experience of Mr. Webster 
to refer to on any occasion of difficulty, When, too, it was recol- 
lected that eight months had elapsed since Mr, Fechter had appeared 
before the theatrical public—which is as fickle as it is impressile, and 
forgets a favourite as quickly as it adopts one—it was felt that the 
experiment was not free from danger. Moreover, it was known that 
the Fates had been anything but propitious to the coming lessee, that 
he had been met in anything but a friendly spirit by his pre- 
decessor, and that obstacles had been determinedly placed in his 
way which might have overthrown a less determined man. With his 
word pledged to the public to open on the 10t of January, it 
was not until midnight on Christmas Eve that his workmen 
obtained ion of the theatre, and, up to that time—i.e., so long 
as it was legally possible, the use of the stage for rehearsal and of 
the painting-room for his artists had been churlishly denied him, 
except on payment of a very exorbitant sam, Further, certain shiny- 
hatted, cok adgeretierh twopenny swagyerers, the scum and disgrace 
of an hononrable profession which they succeed in keeping in the mud 
despite all efforts to the contrary, had been heard openly boasting in 
their wonted pothouses of their intention to “ goose the Frenchman,” 
and one remembered the disgraceful “ Monte Christo” riot at Drury 
Lane, the shameless cabal of the London managers, the treatment of 
M. Melingue and his troupe, poor Albert Smith’s pamphlet on the 
subject, and many other things long since forgotten. 

For many days before the opening every seat had been engaged, 


and Saturday night found the theatre crammed with an audience | 


amongst which were to be found most of the literary and dramatic 
notabilities of London, It was evident that the decorations of the 
salle were still unfinished, but enough had been done to prove that 
all was governed by exquisite taste, That handsome raised device of 
doves, &e , which Mr. Bradwell did for Mdme, Vestris, remains, and 
reappears in renewed bzauty; but the shape of the private boxes 
and the position of the seats in the dress-circle have been altered, 
much to the comfort of their occupants ; and the new ceiling looks 
like Brussels lace over pink satin, with the names of famous dramatic 
authors worked in the lace. The curtain has a similar effect, 
The chandeliers round the boxes have been removed, and the theatre 
is lighted by Messrs. Defries and Sons’ “ Patent Sunlights,” arranged 
s0 as to resemble a glass chandelier without impeding the view of the 
stage. The ventilation has been provided for under the care of the 
same eminent firm, and it is believed the plan adopted will be found 
to be not only novel but the most effectivethat has yet been achieved, 
As a lever de rideau, there was a little piece called ‘The Sudden 
Attack,” which I did not see, but which seems to have been very 
slight and not very amusing. The a'traction of the night was 
a romantic drama, in three acts, and a prologue, called “The 
Duke's Motto,” adapted from M, Paul Féval’s French play, “Le 
Bossu,” by Mr. John Brougham. There is a very great and im- 
portant difference between the French and the English versions; 
and any one conversant with the original would give Mr, Brougham 
very great credit for the clever manner in which he has surmounted 
many passages which would have been unpalatable to English taste, 
and for the thoroughly literary tone which he has infused into his 
work, No need here to detail the plot, it being enough to say that 
the interest centres in Mr. Fechter, a dashing, rollicking, moyen-age 
dragoon, suddenly sobered and steadied by having the charge of 
an infant, the destruction of whose life is the chief object 
of a powerful clique, How he foils this clique, not by strata- 
gem, and not by sheer hard fighting; how he assumes the dis- 
guise of a hunchback to gain his ends ; and how eventually he wios 
and marries the girl—all this was told in morning paper on 
Monday, andis now town talk, But of Mr, Fechter’s acting too 
much cannot be said or written, This charac'er fits him like a glove ; 
all his specialties have full play, his handsome, graceful presence, his 
bold bearing, the wonderful play of his mobile features, the winning 
delicacy of his love-making, the terrible carnestness of his rage, 
Englishmen have not for ages seen such a cav*lier, so graceful in ever 
gesture, so thoroughly himself whether in action or repose I doubted, 
before secing him on Saturday, whether his English would not have 
become rusty from lack of use, but I think it improved in the 
interval, though his monotone, always stronger when he is nervous, 
was very prominent, And he was nervous, for his entrance was 
met with a “reception” that completely upset him ‘or the moment, 
a deafening roar of applause and cheering, which was renewed again 
and again, He deserved it every bit; he has the pluck of a lion, 
and he is the most finished artist that we have had in England since 
I have been a playgoer, ; 
The piece was generally well acted. Mr, Brougham had the weight 
of authorship on his shoulders, but acted well, although his anxiety 
occasionally drove his brogue from his tongue and his vivacity from 
his manner, Mr. George Vining was thoroughly gentlemanly and 
earnest in an unpleasant up-hill part, and Mr, Widdicomb grotesquel, 
humorous, Miss Elsworthy looked very handsome and played wit! 
t dignity, Miss C. Leclercq was piquant and arch, and Miss Kate 
erry, by that one night’s performance, proved herself by far 
the best young actress on the stage. Those who have watched this 
young lady’s progress and prophesied great things have now their wea 
dictions realised, Throughout her acting was artistic in the highest 
degree: never was sw-et, tra:ting girlnood more charmingly por- 
trayed; and there was one bit—in which she yields to a supposed 
charm worked by Mr, Fechter and confesses her love for hin—which 
could not have been excelled by any actress, dead or living, 
The scenery was beautiful, and Mr, Fechter's success was established 
beyond a doubt, 


INFANT SUFFOCATION.—An inquest was held by Dr. Lankester on Friday, 
the 9th inst., respecting the death of John Charles Barr, the son of an artist 
residing at No. 1, Grosvenor-cottages, Camden-street, who was found dead in 
bed on the morning of the 7th. 1t appeared that the deceased was only two 
months old, and was being brought up by hand. On Wednesday morning 
about five o'clock the child had food given to it from the bottle when it fell 
asleep, and at seven o'clock the mother found it dead on her arm. The 
medical evidence showed that death had been caused by suffocation under the 
bed clothes. The coroner remarked that this was one of those painful cases 
in which death had been caused by over care. Mothers were particularly 
anxious to keep their children warm by placing thom under the bed clothes, 
thereby shutting out the fresh air—su‘focation ensuing. He had held latterly 
about twenty similar cases a week, and if the Registrar-General’s returns 
were ref to it would be found that in London alone there were between 


200 and 300 such deaths registered every week. The jury returned a verdict 
of “ Accidental suffocation.” 


FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS AND DAGUERREOTYPES, 

Tux Photographic Society are evidently determined to assume for 
their art a position which implies a rivalry with art proper in many 
respecta, This year, which is the ninth of its existence, the spacious 
gullery of the British Artists is taken poscession of, and completely 
filled with photographic pictures of every kind, as well as with many 
exevllent specimens of the application of photography to direct 
engraving upon plates of steel, by M. Charles Nézre, and printing 
from the stone as in ordinary lithography, by M. Poitevin. We 
question whether these are not destined to be by far the most im- 
portant developments of the art of photography as ensuring that 
close accuracy of form in @etaile, such as tose of architectural 
ornament and objects of the bric-a-brac_ order, which is not so much 
a quality in the painter’s art. Ln the whole round of copying there 
is a large and important sphere for photography, and especially in 
reference to works of ancient art, such as the famous statues of the 
Greek and Roman times, where the artist who attempts to reproduce 
them, either in the solid clay or by the pencil, generally fails com- 
plevely in rendering the peculiar character and style, There is 
another line in which photography is capable of very interesting and 
special application, and that is in the exact representation of scenes 
of poetic and historical interest, as in showing us celebrated battle- 
fields, or illustrating such localised poems as “The Lady of 
the Lake,” Of this sori of photograph it is to be regretted 
there are none in the presens Exhibition, There are, how- 
ever, many admirable transcripts of beautiful scenery; and Mr, 
Bedford's views of places of sacred interest in the Holy Land are the 
best examples of the application of the art in this direction, The 
very large photographs of the Egyptian temples at Phil and the 
rock-cut temples of Abi Simbel, by M, Henri Cammas, are of the 
highest value, and pertecc as specimens of successful manipulation on 
80 large a scale, 

‘The most remarkable advanc> in photography noticeable in the 
collection is in the use of what is called “ the instantaneous process,” 
By this means the photographer seems to be able to stamp upon his 
paper the flying clouds aud the rolling sea, without any blurring or 
confusion of the forms, in really wonderful perfection, Colonel 
Wortley exhibits many exceedingly beautiful specimens of this kind, 
far surpassing anything hitherto accomplished, The views of Naples 
(408), one called **A Sail on a Rough Morning,” and another showing 
the eruption of Mou t Vesuvius, with the sky loaded with dark 
clouds of vapour and ashes, are very remarkable, Many of the 
stereoscopic views of skies and seas ave also surprisingly real, though 
oe less artistic and picturesque, The views in Wales about 
Betires-y-Caid, by Mr. Henry White, and the landscapes taken by 
Mr. J. Mudd, with several at Genoa by Messrs, Fothergill and 
Bramfil, are some of the best in the exhibition, One large picture, 
“Eskdale, from Berker Fell” (21), taken by Mr, Mudd by the collodio- 
albuminous process, is particulary successful, The six views of Nice by 
Mrs, Verschole, being taken by the collodio-albuminous and honey pro- 
cess, would indicate that this plan is particularly well adapted for securin 
delicate atmospheric effects, The views of Corfu, taken by Colon 
Shakespeare, by the wet colloiion plan, should also be pointed out 
amongst the most successful achievements of the photographic artist. 
The tannin process seems to be equally available in the hands of the 
Hon. W. Vernon and Messrs, Fothergill and Brawfil, Mr, Vernon 
Heath, too, deserves to be commended with]the best of the landscape- 
photographers, There is, however, much to be got over before these 
pictures of the sun can be considered upon the same terms as the 
works of the painter, ‘The flat and blotchy appearance of the trees, 
and the too intense tone of the foliage generally, quite spoils the 
effect of the picture, much as the detail is to be admired in the 
middle ground and distance. Photographic pictures can never 
supply the look of life movement and feeling which the touch of 
the artist gives throughout his work, andthe photographers, who 
mist»ke their vocation so far as to be making subjesta out of dressed- 
up figures, and sundry shrivelled greenery und rock-work, are only 
making themse'ves ridiculous, The shov-windows are already too 
full of these silly toys, but in this exhibition will be found an 
elaborate attempt at the pictorial in Mr. Robinson's “ Bringing home 
the May,” in which the figures look as if some Gorgon head had 
suddenly struck them all to stone, while the fairy-like blossoms of 
the May are anything but flowery, Mr, Lucas shows a fancy for the 
same kind of nonsense in 261, ‘ The Maid of Liangollen.’’ Copies 
of pictures are quite a different thing; here photography is very suc- 
cessful, as we see in those by Miss Caldesi and Mr. Thurston 
Thompson. We noticed only one good example of a subject, and 
this is scarcely more than a characteristic portrait; it is 69, “Con- 
found the Screw,’’ a violoncello-player enraged at his pegs slipping. 

The admirable portraits, more especially of ladies, by Mr. Claudet, 
F.R.S., shows that this is altogether the most artistic sphere of 
photography, admitting of more perfect results and demanding t 
taste in the treatment of the head and attitude, Nos, 221 and 116 
should be examined as perhaps the best of Mr, Claudet’s, graceful 
and fine in treatment and extremely agreeable in the tone of colour, 
The portraits of Teunyson and Carlyle, by Mr. W. Jefferey, are 
equally excellent, gaining at the same time infinite interest as the 
counterfeit presentment of two such representative men of the time, 
OF the host of cartes de visite it is impossible to speak, and the society 
have not attempted to catalogue them, A room is entirely given up 
to these and to the magnified portraits—a class that as they here stand 
around in every affectation of pompous attitude and gaudy colour 
might fairly justify the idea of a “bloated aristocracy.” Nothing 
can be more absurd than these and their fellows, painted in imitation 
of miniatures, all tarred with the same brush, and all with the same 
family complexion and lustrous eyes, A pure, untouched photograph 
portrait of a dear face may be invaluable; but these improved 
versions are merely hideous and repulsive, On the whole, how- 
ever, the exhibition will be found extremely interesting to those who 
practise the art, and not uninstructive to all who are concerned in 
the study of the fine aris, 

An exhibition of pictures by amateur artists for the benefit of the 
sufferers in the cotton districts was opened on Wednesday (the 14th) 
in the two smailer rooms of the Suffolk-street Gallery, which, we are 
glad to say, promises to be a brilliant success, We are compelled, 
however, to defer our notice of this very interesting collection till 
next week, 


THE FiRsT N&WsPAPER.—The first published bears the date of Nurem- 
berg, 1457; the first English one was in 1622; and the first French in 1631. 
A very ancient printed sheet was offered for sale in the Libri Collection, and 
of which a duplicate exists in the British Museum, It is entitled, Veue 
Zeitung aus Mispanien und alien (News from Spain and Italy), and bears 
the date of February, 1535. The catalogue gave the following description 
of it:—* An exceedingly rare journal, which appears to have been printed 
at Nuremberg. It contains the first announcement of the discovery of 
Peru, and has remained unknown to all the bibliographists that we 
have been able to consult. In this printed sheet it is said that the Governor 
of Panumyra (Panama), in the Indies, wrote to his Majesty (Charles V:) that 
a vessel had arrived from Peru with a letter from the Regent Francisco 
Piscara (Pizzaro) announcing that he bad taken possession of the country ; 
that, with about 200 Spaniards, infantry and cavalry, he had repaired to the 

ms of a great seignor named Cassiko (who refused peace), and 
attacked him, that the Spaniards were the victors, and that he had seized 
upon 5000 castillons (gold pieces), and of 20,000 silver marks; and, lastly, 
that he had obtained two millions in gold from the said Cassiko,”’ 

OCEAN CURREN'S.—At a late meeting of the Geographical Society, 
Captain Maury, of the Confederate navy, in the course of a discussion on the 
currents of the ocean, remarked that these currents were apparently most 
capricious, for sometimes they not only did not run forwards, but they even 
turned, and ran backwards. When he was at Bermuda, on his way hither 
from South Carolina, he saw an officer of her Majesty's Navy, who had been 
cruising for some years on the North American station, and he was told by 
him that, on his passage from Halifax to Bermuda, he had come across this 
extraordinary phenomenon ; that the Gulf Stream actually ran to the south- 
ward and westward. The temperature of the water was all right, but his 
reckoning was ail wrong. On going back he tried it again, taking care to 
verify his instruments, and, singular to relate, it happened again that the 
Gulf Scream was not only not running in its usual course, but was ranning 
backwards. He thought the action of the Gulf Stream accounted for the 
mild winter now being experienced in England, It operated like a hot-air 
furnace in the sea, mitigating the temperature, and, to whatever eccens 
tricities it might be liable in its course, it reached the shores of this country 
in the long run, influencing its climate, 
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AN UNCONSCIOUS POLICE-SPY. 

“T wcsr be off, and without delay, too, I see that she has parted 
with her watch—her rings had gone long ago—and she works from 
morning to night, though a wowan’s needle is not an instrument to 
support two persons with, L ought to have gone long ago, but where 
am I to go without money, without family, and without friends? 
How can I get out of my difficulty by moving about in the world, 
with whose ways I am no more acquainted than a newborn babe?. . 
Never mind, I must go, even if I have to beg my bread on the way 
and die of hunger before I arrive.” 

This little monologue was pronounced in the year seven of the 
Republic, in a litule room in the middle of Dijon, inhabited by the 
late Curé of a village in a neighbouring department, Michel Perrin 
was the name of this worthy man, who up to the precent moment 
had passed his life praying to heaven, doing good on earth, and 
cultivating his garden in peace. But the troubles of the Revolution 
had closed his church, aud he found himself deprived by the Govern- 
ment of the small salary formerly attached to his functions, and, 
moreover, an object of suspicion to the ardent Republicans of his 
province, He had wandered from village to village, and at last had 
taken refuge with his sister, Madeleine Perrin, in whose domicile he 
in fact was when we found him giving utterance to the mournful 
soliloquy chronicled above. It was evident that she could not support 
herself and her brother. She had, it is true, invited him herself to 
share with her the two-roomed barn which she thought fit to entitle 
her apartwents, but it did not take her long to discover that it was 
easier to provide a man in the full possession of health and strength 
with lodging than with board, ; B 

Not, however, that she evinced the slightest uneasiness as to the 
future. On the contrary, to have heard her sing as she plied her 
needle—to have seen the contented, joyful air with which she placed 
on the table a large tureen of soup, followed by an enormous piece 
of beef, «nd called to her brother to come to dinner—you would have 
fancied that she was supremely happy. But no soouer was she in 
her bed, and convinced that her brother was fast asleep, than she 
gave herself up to o host of melancholy ideas which followed one | 
upon the other like the troops of an invading army, She knew that 
if one of her customers delayed paying her for her work, though only 
for afew days, she would find hers-If in a very inconvenient position, 
and that a week’s illne:s would simply plunge them into the depths 
of misery. In vain did Madeleine seek to dispel these terrible ideas. 
More than once the sun rose and recalled her to her work, when she 
had scarcely closed her eyes during the night. - 

Tn spite Of all the efforts of bis sister, Michel Perrin had discovered 
the truth, and had resolved to relieve her of the burden of supporting | 
him. He had formed a variety of projects to enable him to gain a 
few sous himself; but Madeleine would not hear of any thing that 
tended, in her opinion, to lessen the dignity of the Curé of N—. 
Ali she would allow him to do was to give lessons in Greek and Latin, 
and every person for miles around who happened to have a son, a 

randson, or a nephew was solicited by her to have the child 
instructed in the classics, But somehow or other the taste for the 
dead languages had itself died out in Dijon and its neighbourhood, 
Or, perhaps, the inhabitants had not much confidence in the acquire- 
ments of a village Car¢é; or, perlaps, such studies savoured of 
monarchical times, and were not sufliciently practical. But, however 
that may have been, one thing is certain—Michel Perrin could get no 
pupils, and again he said to himself, “I must go.” When he per- 
ceived, as we have related above, that his sister had been obliged to 

of her watch in order to satisfy the daily wants of her brother | 

and herself, Michel became determined, and he was sitting with a 
book open on his knees, thinking not in any manner of the book, 
but of what he should do to exist after leaving his sister, when the 
latter exclaimed with a sigh, and as if unconscious that she was 
speaking aloud, 

“ How unforiunate that Paris is so far !” 

She had ted this exclamation three or four times, when Michel 
Perrin thought fit to inqnire as to its signification, 

“ Why, my dear sister ?” be asked, 

“Why ?” she answered, “Oh, it is a long story, and perhaps it 
would scarcely be worth while telling it to you, Besides, you are 
reading, I think.” 

“ Begin, all the same,” said the Curé. “I am listening to you.” 

“T have just heard of something which completely astenishes me, 
Certainly there are some people whose luck is extraordinary,” 

“ That’s not ourselves,” said Miche), with a sigh, 

“No, but your old schoolfellow Eugene Camus. You know that he 
went to Paris in search of employment. Well, he bas come back 
with a place in the excise that brings hira two thousand francs a year.” 

“Two thousand francs a year!” cried the Curé, “ He is indeed 
lucky, for I can tell you that this same Eugene Camus was about the 
laziest and most stupid boy in the College of Juilly.” 

“Just so, and he was dying of hunger in Paris when another 
schoolfellow of yours, Joseph Fouché,—of whom you have 
often spoken to me.” 

“ Ah, quite a different person, He was a keen, clever, sharp-witted 
boy, and always at the top of the class, He used to help me iu my 
exercises, and I used to fight for him, for he was not strong.” 

“That bas not prevented him from rising in the world all the same, 
He is a Minister now, Minister of—I forget of what—but, at all 
events, he is a Minister, They say that Ministers can do anything, 
and as Fouche's greatest pleasure consists in conferring favours on his 
schoolfellows "—— 

“Tf I were only sure of it,” interrupted the Curé, 

“ But is there not a proof of it in what he has done for Camus ?” 

“Well, certainly, I might go to Paris and see. Why should I not 
go? Iwill go. I will see Fouché; and, as he remembered Camus, 
who was only two years at Juilly, he will remember me.” 

“ How can you think of taking such a long journey, Michel? Oh 
no, no, You must not think of it.” 

“Oh, but I am determined to go, Madeleine; and, for both our 
sakes, you must not think of opposing me, All I want before start- 
ing is two or three crowns for the expenses of the journey, It is but 
— sixty or eighty leagues, and that, to a good walker, is really 
nothing.’ 

“ And you think I would let you start for Paris with only two or 
three crowns in your pocket ?”’ exclaimed the poor woman, almost 


sobbing. 

“Tt is more than I shall want, my dear Madeleine, Something 
tells me that as soon as I reach Paris I shall have something good to 
communicate to you.” 

The poor Caré was so decided that his sister saw it was no use 
opposing him. And she was also willing to believe that this journey 
would be sn advantageous one, Asfor Michel himself, he knew that 
if Fouché failed to serve bim he could, at sll events, run errands, or 
a wood, when Madeleine would no longer be at his side to prevent 


Two days afterwards Madeleine made her brother's clothes into a 
bundle and fastened it to the end of a stick, which he was to carry | 
over his shoulder, Then che gave him a rouleau of five-franc pieces, | 
carefully sealed up. There were eight of them, she said, and she 
would not hear of his starting with less, The brother and sister 
embraced one another a hua times, and then with tears and 
sobbing they reparated, 

The Curé travelled ten leagues the first day, partly because he was 
anxious to get to the end of his journey as soon as possible, and partly 
— he felt the necessity of spending as little as possible on the 
road, 

He was, however, much richer than he had imagined, for on the 
second day, finding that, although he had lived on bread and cheese, 
his purse was empty, he unsealed the rouleau, when be was astonished 
and d eply touched to find that, in addition to the forty francs, it 
Contained three gold pieces, Certainly, Madeleine had had no such 
sum in her possession, She must have borrowed it, and the Curé 
oo the gold, and on the first opportunity to send 
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No sooner had Michel arrived in Paris than he set about making 
inquiries as to Fouche’s rxuctum and the possibility of seeing him. | 
He foond that his old schoolfellow was Minister of Police, that all 
the ministers gave a public audience once a week, but that it was 
necessary to write to them beforehand in order to obtain an audicnce 

in private, ‘ ae ta : aA 
Accordingly, Michel Perrin lost no time in writing and dispatching 
the following missive — 
“Michel Perrin begs bis old schoolfellow Joceph Foucké to grant 
him an audience as soon as possible, 
“ Vale et me ama, 
“ Hotel du Soleil, Rue Mouffetard,” 


The “Vale et me ama” was intended to remind the Minister that 
he and the writer had at one time construed La‘in in the same class. 

The poor Curé waited for about a week without recciving any 
answer. At length, however, a letter was brought to him bearing 
the ministerialseal. He opened it with a trembling hand, and read 
as follows :— 

“The Minister of Police will receive the citizen Michel Perrin on 
Thursday, at one o'clock,” 

The Curé sat down and wrote to Madeleine that he was to see the 
Minister of Police on Thursday, and then walked to the other end of 
Paris and back again simyly from excitement. 

When the important day arrived Michel Perrin was so nervous he 
scarcely knew how to present himself. But he kept repeating to 
himself that Fouché had been his old schoolfellow, that he had 
fought for Fouch¢é, that Fouché had done exercises for him, and so 
on; and at last mustered sufficient courage to present himself at the 
door of the Ministry and ask the porter to show him the way to the 
Minister's private apartments. 

Fouche was alone, seated at a table which was covered with papers, 
He had scarcely raised his head and fixed his little ferret’s eyes upon 
his visitor when he exclaimed, 

‘Is was not worth while to send up your name; I should have 
known you anywhere.” 

The poor Curé was delighted at this friendly reception, and all his 
courage returned, 

“ And as for you, Citizen Minister,” he replied, taking the hand | 
which Fouché had extended to him, and shaking it cordially, “I | 
don’t think you have changed in the least since we were in the first 
class togettier, and old Father Vieil used to give us such terrible 
impositions to do,” 

The Minister's countenance scemed to expand at the s'ghs of his 
old school ‘cl'ow, 

“ Sit down,” he said, as he pushed a chair towards him, “and tell 
me what you bave been doing since we Jast met.” 

© For some time,” replied the Curé, “ I was the happiest of man- 
kind. Soon after taking orders I was fortunate enough to be made 
Curé of one of the prettiest littie villages in Burgundy.” 

“A poor profession that of Curd, just now,” said the Minister, 
shaking his head, 

“So poor, indeed,” replied Michel, “that after being turned out of 
my house I have been wandering about for the last seven years, 
ruined, persecuted, and only subsisting through the charity of my 
friends,” 

‘Bat why did not you try to get something else? You should 
have looked about you.” 

“ Looked about ! yes, that’s very easy tosay, First of all, thongh, you 
must remem ber that I had to remain concealed a great part of the time 
in farmhouses and hots, and wherever [could manage to thrust my head, 
I believe I was one of the ‘suspected,’ What I was suspected of, it 
would perhaps be difficult to say. Iam teliing you simply what tock 
place in Burgundy and in the little village of which I was Cure.” 

“And in a great many other places, too,” added Fouché, ‘ But 
when you had no longer any cause to be alarmed for your head you 
should have begun to think ef your purse.” 

“Jf I could have filled it by thinking,’ said Michel, “it would 
have ceased long ago to be empty.” 

“ And what was the result of your cogitations ?” 

“] determined to come to Paris.” 

The Curé said these words with a meaning look, which Fouché 
interpreted correctly, 

“ You knew I was a Minister, then ?” 

“ Of course I did.” 

“And you counted on me?” he added with a smile, 

“T did; so much so that I have nothing to hope for from any one 
else. Employ me as you like; Iam ready to do anything. No work 
will appear too hard for me, provided you can put me in a position 
to gain my bread,” 

“ Ready to do anything?” repeated Fouch¢, with a look of surprise. 
“You would not object, then, to be employed in my office?” 

ute that’s all I want,” answered the Curé, his face beaming 
with joy. 

“ It is quite certain that with us you will gain a great deal more 
money than you ever got from your curacy.” 

“ Tudeed |” 

“ Decidedly. It is not easy for us to find such men as you.” And 
—— looked attentively into the honest countenance of Michel 

errin, 

bit are a man in whom I can place confidence, whereas with the 
others "—— 

Just then the door opened, and a messenger came in to say 
that the First Consul desired to see the Minister of Police immediately 
at the Tuileries, 

Fouché gathered up his papers, put them hastily into a portfolio, 
and.then wrote tivo lines on « piece of paper, which he gave to Michel 
Perrin, Then he shook him by the hand, and went almost in one 
bound from his private room to his carriage. 

The note was addressed to Desmarests, chief of the — division, and 
was in these words :— 


“ Desmarests will employ Michel Perrin and pay him well,” 


The poor curé was transported with joy. In a few minutes he 
was at the doorof Desmarests’ office, The divisional chief, of couree, 
behaved with much more importance than the Miuister himself, but 
Michel Perrin, after his friendly interview with the great Fouch¢, was 
not to be frightened by one of Fouche’s subordinates, 

“Sit down,” said maresta at length, “Is it the Minister's 
intention that you shall correspond directly with him or with me?” 

“ He told me nothing abont it.” 

“Then, if he has given no positive direction on the subject, you 
will correspond with me,” 

« And when shall I begin?” 

“At once, The Minister says you are to be paid well. I shall 
give you twenty francs a day, and we will begin, if you please, from 
this morning.” 

The Curé could scarcely command himself on hearing this good 
news. He felt inclined to embrace Desmarests, but fortunately 
restrained himeelf, 

“What am I to do to merit this liberality?” he asked, after a 
moment's delay, 

“T have nothing particular for you to do to-day,” anawered the 
chief, “You can come and see me in two or three days, and in the 
meanwhile talk and walk through the city, go into the cafés and 
places of amusement, and dine at the best restaurants, Yes, I should 
advise you to go to the very best restaurants in Paris,” 

“OQ, aa for the best restaurants,” said Michel Persin, with a smile, 
“T don’t think they will see much of me. ‘They are a great deal too 
dear for me.” 

“ T understand,” answered the chief; ‘ you are notin funds, Never 
mind, I wili pay you a fortnight in advance. That will be enough, 
I sy se 7” 

«0, plenty. In faet, I don’t know what I'vedone to deserve ”"—— 

“0, that’s nothing. But I’m quite eure the Minister don’t want me 
to send you to dine in gargotes and cats’-meat shops.” 

“ What good persons I have fallen amongst,” said Michel Perrin to 


bimeelf, 
aslip of paper, Tt was an 
Miche 1 Perrin, he told him 


Desmarests now wrote a few words on. 
order for fifteen louis, Then, giving it to 


| all that be had ever heard of or imagined, 
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not to come to him again until Monday unless he had something very 
important to tell him. 

Michel Perrin sent half of his money to Dijon, and then, rearettine 
that his sister was not with him to eujoy the sights of Paris, he becan 
to walk abont the capital, which appeared to surpass in magnificence 
Before, when he was 
without money, the streets seemed dirty and the houses dark and 
dismal, Now everything appeared splendi|, and the cafés and 
restaurants, into which he entered pretty freely, were like so many 
enchanted palaces, 

On Monday, es had been agreed, he called upon Desmarests, who 
appeared exceedingly busy, 

“ Well, what did you see?” inquired the chief, almost without 
looking up from his papers, 

“0, I’ve been everywhere and geen everything. Iwas astonished 
ai the richness and magnificence that met my eyes at every step.” 

“* Nevertheless, there are still discontented persons,” 

“Yes, that’s just what an old officer was telling me,” 

* An old officer ?” 

“Yea, an old Royalist officer, 
King’s body- guard,” 

“Well, what he did say to you?” 

“O, he told me ail his history.” 

“He is what we may call a man of a confiding disposition,” said 
Desmarests, 

“No, I told him, first of all, something about myself. Isaid I 
had been a Curé,” 

“ You said you had beenaCnré? Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the chief, 

Michel Perrin looked rather diseoncerted, ‘ Why not?” he 
inquired, 

“O, you must exeuse me,” said the chief; “but really I couldn't 
help laughing. The fact is, the fires moment I saw you I shouldn't 
have been surprised at your saying you had beena Curé. I should 
have believed it directly ; you have so exactly the look of aman who 
has been ia orders.” 

“Yes; I have never been able to get rid of that look,” said 
Michel Perrin, ‘‘ though it has often been very nearly fatal to me.” 

“Now, however, it is of the greatest use to you: it inspires con- 
fidence,’ ; 

Michel Perrin bowed by way of acknowledging the compliment, 

“ And I suppose,” contipued Desmarests, “ that the Royaliat officer 
lives on smoke like the rest of his comrades? He has still hopes that 
the Bourbons may return?” 

"Yes; he has, indeed,” 

“ And oa what are his hopes founded 

“Well, he didn’t tell me that,” 

“No; of course he wouldn't until he had seen more of you, 
ever, I suppose you willmeet him again?” 

“Yes; 1 promised to play a game at chess with him at the Café 
Tuve—that is to say, if my occupation will not prevent me.” 

“O, Lhave nothing for you to do myself; and as Iam very busy 
just now I don’t think you can do better than return to the boulevard 
and meet your Royalist officer, or any other promising acqnaintance 
you may bappen to make, Come back on Friday and tell me how 
you are getting on,” 

Michel Perrin bowed and left the room. ‘I have an easy place of 
it,” he erid to himself, ‘ Plenty of money and nothing todo, How 
I wish Madeleine were here” And he continued to wander about 
Paris, visiting the restaurants and the cafés as before, and wondering 
where all the gold which decorated thea could have been obtained. 

On Friday, after waiting in Desmarests’ antechamber for about two 
hour, ia the midst of some of the very worst-looking men he had 
ever seen, he was admitted to another interview with the chief, 

“Well,” said the latter, “did you meet the officer?” 

“ No.” 

“ At all events you know his name?” 

“He didn't tell me, All he said was that he would meet me and 
have a game at chess ; but I suppose he forgot.” 

“ He saw that you were more than a match for him, I suppose,” 
said Deemarests, shrugging his shoulders, 

“No, I told him I was not very sexpert.” 

Desmaresta stared, “I begin to thiuk you were right,” he said to 
himself, * Well,” he added, “ you must continue as before and come 
back on Monday,” 

Michel Perrin bowed and departed, 

“Tf Lam to do nothing,” he said to himself, “but see the chief 
twice a week and draw my salary, I may indeed say that I have a 
light post. And yet they said, when the Republic was established, 
that sinecares were to be abolished,” 

on _ following Monday Desmarests questioned the Curé rather 
sharply :— 

“Come, what have you been doing ?” he inqnired. 

“ Nothing, citizen, “As before, I have been walking about Paris 
and looking at the various sights, Really, the Parisians are an 
astonishing set of people.” 

“They are, But what have you observed ?” 

“ Nothing of any importance, I should only weary you, citizen, if 
I were to tell you all the little things that struck me as I was walking 
about the city,” 

Desmarests emiled with astonishment. Then he added :—“T hear 
that you have been waiting at my door since nine this morning, and 
it is now twelve, I thought you had something very important to 
communicate to me.” 

“No, nothing at all,” 

“Very good, You will return here to-morrow, if you please.” 

When Michel Perrin had le*t the room Desmarests rang the bell. 
One of the numerous spies who were waiting in the antechamber 
came in, 

“ Follow that man who has just gone out,” said the chief; “follow 
him everywhere, and tell me to-morrow what he has been doing.” 

The spy followed Michel Perrin like his own shadow, and the next 
day when the Curé presented himself at Desmarests’ office, the chief 
rian : aes he had been doing even rather better than he knew 

meelf, 

“ Unless he be either blind or deaf,” said Desmarests to himself, “ he 
will be able to tell me something this time,” 

Michel Perrin entered. He was beginning now to be rather sur- 
prised at the interest the chief seemed to take in all his actions, It 
was complimentary, but at the same time it was rather tronblecome. 

“ How did you pass your day yesterday, Michel Perrin?” said the 
chief, somewhat sternly. 

“Well, really, just like all the others, Walked about the Tuileries 
gardens, down the Boulevard, into the cafés, and so on, Paris is cer- 
tainly a very fiue city.” 

‘7 do not want to know what you were doing yourself, Michel 
Perrin ; nor do I care particularly just now about your opinion con- 
cerning the architecture of the capital,” piotceet Desmarests, “1 
want to know what you observed.” 

“O, nothing new. I begin to know the place now, and I am not 
80 much struck by one thing and another, as I was when I first 
arrived.’ 

“This must be either a madman or an idiot,” said Deamarests to 
himself, Then, continuing his examination, he added, “ Where did 
you dine ?” 

“At the Oafé Foy, Jullienne soup excellent, fish not particularly 
fresh, fricandean ”"—— y 

“ Stop !? exclaimed Desmarests, “ you need not go into these details. 
Where did you take your coffee?” 

“ At the Café du Caveau,” 

ae ~~ while you were taking your café did you remark nothing ?” 

“ No 

“ Do you mean to say you didn’t sce three young men who were 
talking very earnestly close to your table ?” 

“ Yes, I remember now. Three young men.” E 

“ And didn’t you hear them say the most dreadful things against 
the First Consul?” 

“No, Lcan’t say I did, For I saw they were anxious not to be 
overheard, and moved my cup to another table,” 

“ This is a little too strong!” exclaimed Desmarests, “What, then, 
do you think you are employed for in my office?” 


It appears that he served in the 


o” 


How- 
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« Really, that is just what I have been wishing to ascertain for the 
Jast fortuigh rs 


“Scuff! 

nye 
3, a spy.” eee: aiay ; 
Oure leaped from his chair, with crimson cheeks aud lips 
ig from excitement, 
1, but then, checking himself, he added, 
« However, it is not to you [ have to speak.” p 
Then he rushed to the house of the Minister of Police, and was told 
that he was not at home, 

« [| will wait for him,” ? 

«Then wait for him in the street,” said the porter, 

Michel Perrin went out, but had scarcely reached the other side of 
sourtyard when he saw Fouche’s carriage approaching. 
When the vehisle drew up Michel Perrin rushed to the door, 
] wnat beg fora moment's conversation with you,” he said io the 
astor ished Fouché, c ee! 

What has taken place, my dear fellow?” said the Minister when 
| alone, “ Why this agitation? Have you discovered some 

” 


Don't you know you're a police spy?” 


» 


scovered,” replied Michel Perrin ‘ti at you have deceived 
with an old friend, Poor as I am, and rich and powerful 
» Ishould be sorry to have done what you have done to 


May I die if I know in the least what you mean.” 
«Did you not give your instructions to Citizen Deamarests ?” 
“Cortainly; and he even told me that you did not earn your 
money particularly well.” i : ; 
“Money ! Ab, that’s what drives me to despair. I sent half of it to 
my sicter and cannot return it to you.” 
“Who wants you to retura it, you donkey? As long as I choose 
Jloy you, do you thiuk Desmarests has any right to interfere?” 
y What, as aspy?” cried Michel Perrin, as red as 


to en} 

“Employ me! 
fire 
ans ecoms to me that your scruples present themselves rather late 
in the day. When a man has been a fortnight in the secret 
J1cc —-—— 

J 1 J ever know it?” exclaimed the poor Curate, 
—really ? You didn't know? And you have only just 
£2” 

.d, struck by the absurdity of the situation, the Minister burst 
into a fit of laughter, 

‘How should I have found it out,” said Michel Perrin, “ unless 
your man had just told me ?”’ 

Well, it’s well that we understand one another at last, But 
really, Michel, didn’t you tell me that you were dying of hunger, 
and were willing to do anything ?” 

“Yes; I would have polished your floors, cleaned your boots, 
‘ruebed your clothes, done anyshiag, in short, that an honest man 
t do.” And ag he uttered these words the poor Curé raised bis 
» head, which grief and misery had already covered with grey 


has an inflaence even on those who have lost their own. 
ghed no longer, “ This has been all a mistake,” said he, 
ave his hand once more to his old schoolfeliow. ‘ Let us 
remain friends, the more so as I have excellent news to give you, 
You can have your curacy again.” 

“This is another of your jokes,” said Michel Perrin. 


e First Consul.” Lae 
poor Caré was nearly beside himself with joy. 


Fouché, ‘The people here are a great deal too cunning for you, 
and your sister must be dying to see you. In the meanwhile you 
must live, Take this from a friend who will be always ready to serve 
you, and who is sorry for having oifended you.” And the Minister | 


otfered him a rouleau of twenty-tive louis, 

“No, no,” said the Curé, hastily ; 
mons.” 

Fouché laughed. “ You really can't imagine,” he said, “that it is 
given to you for services performed? I ask you to accept it from me, 
your old schoolfe!low, for yourself and your sister.” 

“ “Give it to ma, then," said Michel Perrin, with emotion, “ Iwill 
not refuse the gift of an honest man,” 

Fouché suppressed a sigh, ‘ Adieu!” he said. ‘Go back to 
Dijon.” 

x few weeks afterwards Michel Perrin was reinstated in his curé, 
Madeleine managed his house, and the brother and sister again knew 
the bles:ings of moderate comfort and tranquillity, Michel Perrin 
was much respected and much liked by the members of his flock, and 
Madeleine, who was naturally fond of approbation, was pleased at the 
scrupulous attention of the peasants in taking their hats off when- 
they met her. 

‘Ab !” the Caré would then reply with a smile, ‘these good people 
little know that for a fortaight I was a police spy.” HS. E. 


“TJ will not touch the 


MEDIZVAL IRON HANDS AND ARMS. 
(See Engraving on page 45.) 


Ir has been the practice of late years to assert that we moderns 
can claim credit for very few things which are really new, as most 
of our so-called inventions are as old as the hills; and, true it is, 
that in the course of antiquarian inquiry we are every now and then 
coming across things which a brief while ago we were accustomed to 
regard as perfect novelties, 

iiven since the beginning of the present century numerous im- 
portant discoveries have been made from which we have derived a 
truer estimate of the nations and manners of antiquity than we had 
previously been able to form, Sculptured representations have been 
brought to light which show us their warlike strategy, the nature of 
their religious obzervances, their everyday occupations and amuse- 
ments, the fashion of their and armour, and the fittings 
of their houses, From these we can tell how the Assyrians stormed 
acity, carried their captives into slavery, sacrificed to their idols, 
hunted in a “mighty” manner, brought down any number of heads 
of game, baked a loaf of bread, or cooked a joint of butcher's meat ; 
and in the long-buried cities near Mount Vesuvias any one may see, 
almost ia a complete state, the streets, houses, and shops of a people 
that existed two thousand years or so ago. 

These discoveries certainly prove that some degree of similarity 
exists between the domestic economy of the ancients and our own ; 
yet, although among multitudes of old thiugs we occasionally fin 
some that have been thought new, we have not yet dug up, nor are 
we likely so to do, evidences of the former invention of the electric 
telegraph, the steam-ship, the locomotive, and the printing press, 

We do not know who it was in modern times that introduced and 
brought to perfection artificial arms and legs such as are now in use, 
but have no doubt that the ingenious mechanic who was, as he 
thought, first in the field, entertained a sincere belief that he had in- 
veated a new thing, The Illustrations on a succeeding page will show 
that sach was not the case, and that three centuries ago the armourer, 
as the most skilfal workman of former times, was employed in opera- 
tions similar to those of the surgical instrament maker of our own 
day, among which seems to have been the contrivance of substitutes 
for lost limbs, A few of these curious relics are still to be found in 
the collections of the English and Scotch nobility and gentry, and one 
of the most remarkable of them is preserved by the family of Clephenes, 
of Carslogie, near Cupar, in Fife. This is a hand and arm constructed 
of iron or steel, which has been in the possession of the family from 
time immemorial. ‘Tradition says that it belonged to a laird of the 
place, who received it from a King of Scotland in consequence of 
having lost his hand in the service of his country. In the “ Border 
Antiquities” there is some account of this iron hand, and of the 
house of Carslogie itself, which is distant about a mile from Cupar, 
and which Sir Walter Scott describes as a stronghold of great anti- 
quity. Colin Clephene, the proprietor at that time (1815), was the 
torn of the name who in regular descent had been possessed of 

e estate, 


d now [ advise you to return to Dijon without delay,” added | 


“No, indeed, Public worship has beea re-established by order 
f | 


families, with their dependents, were immediately under arms. Thera 
are charters belonging to the Clephene family older than the reign of 
Robert I.; but the sudject of our Nagraving certainly cannct lay claim 
to anything like this antiquity; and although the particulars of its 
origin, except so far a3 the above-mentioned tradition explains it, has 
been forgotten, it is probably not older than the middle of the six- 
teenth century, It is said to have been of Italian workmanship, but 
there seems to be no especial authority for this statement, Each 
joint moves, and is supplied with a catch, so that when bent the 
fingers might clench a weapon, The iron acm in the late Sir S. R. 
Meyrick’s collection is of a more rude construction, and has no finger- 
joints, It is probably not so old as the other, 

The iron baud of Carslogie, as shown in the Engraving (No. 3), is 
a transcript from the representation of it giveu in the Archeological 
Journal; but is certainly must kave been in some way renovated 
aud altered, for in the “ Border Antiquities” it is figured without 
a thumb, and Sir Samuel Meyrick describes it as being deficient 
of this member, The figure (No. 1) from the “ Border Antiquities ” 
shows the interior machinery of the Caralogie hand, 

The iron hand and arm of the famous Giiz, or Gotsfried, of 
Berlichingen, who died in 1562, is preserved at Jananusen, This 
curiosity is renowned throughout Germany, and was manufactured 
at Heilbron, on the Neckar. Gi‘z was a warrior of great prowess, 
and took a prominent part in the conflicts of his time—particularly 
in the war of the peasants of Franconia and Swabia against the 
bishop and nobles; and his life, written by himself, is a curious 
picture of h’s age. Goethe has dramatised the principal events. 

There is an acconst, with several engravings, of the iron arm of 
Goisfried, in a volume by Marthurin Jousse, called “ Art da Serrurier,” 
published at Berlin in 1815; but we have failed to find a copy of this 
well-known work in the British Museum library, 


THE BAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. 
HAVE you just half an hour to spare, 
‘Lo trifle away o’er a broken toy ? 
A toy that women will break, or wear; 
The earliest gift of a girl to a boy ? 
Here’s the key of some seerets, Jack, 
Half asleep, will be musing some time, 
Let us learn, till his soul comes back, 
All that has marred his golden prime, 


At fifteen years he flirted a bit: 

That's nothing—men often do so at five. 
Katherine's just the same when a kit, 

She'll love to love so long as alive, 
And when the flame has fled from the wick 

Her ashes will glow with their ‘‘ wonted fire ;” 
The dead are ever disturbing the quick, 

The truth is ever confronting the liar. 


Several spurious broken hearts, 

Journeys by land, sailings o’er sea, 
Jack endured and enjoyed by starts 

And fits that you would have laughed to see, 
Some of his “ flames ” are living yet, 

Married and single ; and one—more hot 
Thau any of you would care to bet— 

Went out, leaping up like a man when shot, 


There's a phase of life philosophers feel 

When swearing they’ve not yet had their chance ; 
And the evening ends, both jig and reel, 

And they haven’t enjoyed a single dance. 
Whilst waiting yourzelf for the girl in black, 

The girl with daisies flirts with—her brother ! 
Whilst Jessie ogles that Captain O Whack, 

Her orange-blossoms are lost by her lover. 


Best always to strike while the iron glows, 
Jack gave only a gentle tap, 
Ran away laughing, where nobody knows, 
Or cried himself to sleep—just a nap, 
Fortune or fame, or peace of thought, 
(As Shelley sings) might have been his own ; 
Bat he plucked the latest petal—’twas fraugh', 
Like Marguerite’s, with a woe unknown, 


“But the time will come, at last it will,” 
(See ‘‘ Evelyn Hope”) and to Jack it came— 
As every Jack must have his Gill— 
So Jack was burnt by 4 fatal flame, 
The Ever-Searching at last turned up 
A trump: atrump for the hand that wins : 
Filled to the brim was his “ happiness’ cup,’”’ 
And that’s where his story ends and begins, 


Begins; for his life was just awake 

When the real love's life went down to its tomb ; 
No more for him anyone's “ true sake,” 

Or a lover's glow, or a lover’s gloom, 
There he sleeps in a rocking-chair, 

Whilst we've been reading his secrets close— 
Dreams of the loved, the lost, the fair, 


To wake to a world, like himself, morose, E. F. B, 


CONCERNING SURNAMES. 
THEIR ORIGIN, 


Tur first trace of surnamesin history is said to be found in the pact 
made between the Romans and the Sabines, in which a special clause 
was inserted that the Romans should add to their own names a Sabine 
name, and that the Sabines should, in like manner, take a 
name in addition to their own, 

This new name, which became the family or surname, was known 
as the Cognomen, in addition to which there were the Vomen, the dis- 
tinguishing appellation of the clan to which the family belonged, 
ar the Prenomen, the particular name of the individual, equivalent 
to our present Christian name, 

Amongst the Hebrews surnames were unknown, To preserve the 
memory of their tribes the custom was to take in addition the name 
of the father, as Melchi ben Addi, Melchi the son of Addi, The 
Greeks adopted the same system, as will be seen by referring to 
Homer, The Russians also used this method, as Peter Alexiowitz, 
Peter the son of Alexis, It was the same with the Welsh, only, in 
course of time, for the sake of euphony and brevity, the a in ap 
was omitted, and Evan ap Rice, Evan the son of Rice, became Evan 
Price. In like manner, the uc of the Scottish Highlanders, the 
O' of the Irish, and the Fitz of the Normans (this latter being a 
corruption of the French /i/s), all signify son of. For instance— 
Macpherson, the son of the parson; O'Connor, the son of Connor; 
and Fitzwilliam, the son of William. The vian races 
ri reany the same thing by an affix—as, Anderson, the son of 
Andrew. 

Scaliger tells us that the Arab, on the contrary, take their fathers’ 
name, without preserving their own; as Aven Pace, Aven Zoar; th 
son of Pace, the son of Zoar. If Pace had a son, who, at his cir- 
cumcision, was called Haly, he would still go by the name of Aven 
Pace, but the children of Haly would be called Aven Haly, 


The Romans in process of time greatly multiplied their surnames 
to distinguish the jaxtloalar beancies of s fa y. hey, moreover, 
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memory of some reinarkable action or event, such as Asricanus 
assumed by Scipio, and Torqualus by Mantius, i 

The Agnomen of tue Romans was imitated by other nations with 
the object of particularising their various Princes, For instance— 
Fimuad Tronside, William Rutns, Edward the Blick Prince, Harold 
Harefvot, Philippe le Hardi, Philippe le Bel, William the Bastard 
Louts le Debonuaire, Joha Lackland, &c, These names being personal 
were not adopted by their descendants, Another form of name had 
no reference to either the nomen, cognomen, or agnomen of any 
branch of the family; of these Valois, Bourbon, Hapsburg, Olden- 
burg, &c, to distinguish the races of the Kings of France, Emperors 
of Germany, and Kings of Denmark, may be cited as examples, Some- 
times, however, these names had a reference to one of the three, as 
Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, &c, 

Sarnames began to be adopted in England under the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, but did not become yeneral until the reign of 
Edward IL.; for, previously, the same custom obtained as existed 
amongst the Hebrews, Greeks, Celts, and other Northern races, such 
as Jolin Richardson, John the son of Richard; this, in the beginning, 
however,was a custom principally confined to the lower classes ; the 
higher ranks added the name of their estates, of which fact abundant 
evidence is to be found in Doomsday Book. The middle classes took 
the names of their trades, profession, or offices, as Guliclmus Came 
rarius, William Chamberlain, 

SINGULAR SURNAMES, 


The Rev, W. Cole, an antiqnary of the Dryasdust school, whom 
Horace Walpole made considerable use of, and who toadied Horace 
Walpole in return, was engaged for a long period in forming a col- 
lection of singular names, with the view of producing an essay on 
the subject, hese the essay in question still exists among the 
bales of manuscripts left by him to the British Museum, and which 
nobody nowadays ever thinks of referring to, He contemplated 
doing what Mr, Mark Antony Lower has since done so ingeniously, 
namely, classifyiag names under different heads, One division was 
to have consisted of names of trades and occupations, such as Baker, 
Butcher, Barber, Smith, &c.; a second of things, as Buckle, Box, 
Bone, Boot; a third of animals, as Ball, Hog, Pig, Fox, Lamb; a 
fourth of birds, as Dove, Duck, Sparrow, Partridge, Pigeon, Wren, 
Swan; a fifta of fish, as Salmon, Roach, Haddock, Sprat, Pike; a 
sixth of fruits and flowers, as Peach, Pear, Plum, Rose, Violet, Lily ; 
a seventh of colours, as Black, White, Brown, Green, Grey. How 
Mr, Cole intended to classify the host of other singular names which 
he must have taken notes of we are unaware, me of the more 
remarkable compound ones would have puzzled him in this respect, 
although their origin may be evident enough. That Mr. Thorough- 
good and Mr, Geodenon-h were originally both very respectable 
personages no one, we think, would gainsay. ‘The first Mr, 
Merryweather and Mr, Fairweather were, in all probability, 
farmers; thouxh this may, perhaps, be open to a doubt. It 
is, however, quite certain that Mr. Gotobed must have been a 
man of very regular habits, and Mr. Gatherall a great economist, 
Mr. Long and Mr. Short, and Mr. Lightfoot and Mr, Heavyside pro- 
bably presented as striking contrasts in their persons as did Mr, 
Grave and Mr, Gay in their thoughts, Mr, Quick and Mr. Slow in 
their movements, Mr, Gathergood and Mr, Scattergood in their habits, 
and Mr, Playfair and Mr. Swindle in their morals, Mr. Hogsflesh 
was unquestionably a pork-butcher ; Mr, Tripe, too, was most likely 
in the same line of business; Messrs, Hatwell, Cram, Swallow, and 
Greedy qualified every man of them for the aldermanic gown, and would 
have been fit representatives of the ward of Portsoken, we should 
say. Mr, Coldman and Miss Chillmaid, we expect, made a match of 
it, Mr, Surangeways must have been an eccentric individual ; and 
Messrs, Sweetman and Sweetsir were great favourites, we should 
fancy, with the fair sex. Mr, Moody and Mr, Jolly did not, we 
expect, get on very well together; Mr, Drinkwater was evidently a 
tectotaller, and Mr, Tippler precisely the reverse, Fillpot, however 
he may spell his name now, must have been originally a tapster ; and 
as for Brag and Bounce we know perfectly well what manner of men 


they in all probability were ; while as regards Badman, Evil, Idle, Sly, 
and Scamp, they must unquestionably have been a bad jot at the 
beginning whatever they may chance to be now, There are hundreds 
of other names rational enough and capable of explanation; but 
what can we make out of Twelvetrees, Thirkettle, Thimbleby, Thick- 
broom ; or Bumpus, Gammon, Snooks, and Sheepshanks, 
Partnerships frequently bring about a curious junction af names, 
such as Bowyer and Fletcher (from the French j/lecher, an arrow), 
Carpenter and Wood, Flint and Steel, and Sage and Gosling. Rumfit 
and Catwell, two names common enough in the Directories, have not 
yet been joined together as a tailoring firm; nor has Mr. Punch 
thought proper to take Mr, Toby into partnership, An individual’s 
name frequently assimilates very happily with his occupation—such 
as Rideout, a livery-stable keeper; Lightfoot, a dancing-master; 
Trank, a boxmaker; and Tugwell, a dentist. May the same be said 
of Slaughter and Butcher, the surgeons? It certainly may of Death 
and Coffin, the undertakers, HY. 
WHAT'S IN A NAME, 


It isa vulgar notion that some names are necessarily noble and 
romantic, while others are necessarily mean and base, Names are 
beautiful only in their associations, orth, valour, 
have converted syllables into poems, and words into histories, Look 
the British Pecrage” through, and in that es pr list there is, 
perhaps, not one which does not seem to the eye and the imagination 
picturesque. Yet in their beginnings most of them had nothing in 
sound or spelling that could be considered glorious. Howard isa 
Hogward; Seymour is a tailor; Leicester is a weaver; Percy isa 
gross fellow; Butler is a cellarman; Stuart is a domestic servant, 
Vane, Vere, Hyde, and Pole sound the reverse of heroic, Hay is not 
intrinsically nobler than Straw. How is it, then, that Hay has come 
to represent the pink of aristocracy, S:raw the lowest of vulgar 
cheats? Simply by association, Would the complainants like to 
have been originally called Blant, Craven, or Gore? There is nothing 
in Grey more attractive than in Brown, aa to either sound or letters ; 
indeed, Grey is a shade or go less vigorous than its rival Brown. 
Would any one like to have been known as Roper or Touchet if these 
familiar names had never been immortalized by worthy deeds? We 
do not know that Gimlet has a more familiar look than Bacon, Petty, 
Pecl, and Pitt, Yet theze have become by association some of the 
most reverential and gracious of English names, Milton, Sackville, 
and Shelley are not necessarily aristocratic and poetical; neither are 
Churchyard, Fuller, Kidd, Quarles, Donne, Bowles, Savage, hgone 
and Dickens, and yet these names are now household words, 
borne by some of the choicest of our national poets and humorists, 
Not much better as to sound are Cowper, b, and Bulwer, 
People used to laugh and joke at Cecil, Talbot and Talmash 
would be considered vulgar, Every one considers Raleigh aromantic 
name, but in Sir Walter’s time it was open to very bad puns, The 
same with Drake, Coke, too, would be thought low, had it never 
been illuminated by the author of the “Institutes” and the owners of 
Holkham, Had there been no erudite giant of that name, would not 
Cheeke have been voted intolerable? In truth, scarcely anything 
depends on the letter, everything on the connection of ideas, Solomon 
was the wisest of men, and his name is one of the noblest in litera- 
ture; yet no prudent father, unless he were a Jew, would give it 
to his child, because in the present generation it happens to be 
ludicrously associated with old clothes, In its Saracenic form of 
Solyman it would still be considered magnificent. A current jest 
will destroy the picturesque beauty of the most famous names; a 
living —— would be set down as a nigger, a living Cezar treated 
asadog. OCymon is a name which wouid attract the female eye, 
and, perhaps, even reconcile it to the adjunct Smith, Mrs, Cymon 
Smith would have an air upon acard! But the fine feminine instinct 
would recoil from Simon, And why thisdifference? Is it not because 
Cymoa is associated with Iphigenia, and Simon with the simpleton 
who met a pieman coming from the fair? One of the objectionable 
names, to remove which from the face of the earth all gods and men 


are called to aid, is Vilian. Yet the Hogwards and Stywards were 
all Vilians ; and one of the proudest houses of Europe, of Count 
Vilian the Fourteenth, rejoices in the obnoxious name,—Athen@um, 
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DELAWARE INDIANS ENLISTED IN THE FEDERAL ARMY. 


the position of auxiliaries on the side of the Federals, Semi-civilised, | whom we are familiar under the name of Chingachgook, or Uncas, 

INDIANS IN THE FEDERAL ARMY. pee nae wae to thoee European habits before which their race has | the representatives of the great tribe which once occupied the 

In the contest now raging between the people of the Northern and | almost died out, the Delaware still has a camp of his own, and rouses | peninsula between the bays of Chesapeake and Delaware and bore 
Southern States of America some few of the descendants of those | himself with something of his old instinct at the sound of battle. | the turtle as its insignia consist of a few men who, without having 
wild warriors who took part in the first American War are occupying | Very different in appearance from the painted but noble savage with | entered fully into the advantages of civilisation, are at the same time 
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THE FIRST PUBLIC TRAIN FROM PADDINGTON TO FARRINGDON-STREET ON THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 
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ittle influenced by the legendary prowess of 
npn This is, of Course, so much the better 
for those who may be their neighbours; and it is 
immeasurably more desirable that they should be 
progressing in agriculture and the rudimentary 
knowledge necessary to be acquired before they 
are altogether absorbed into the American nation 
than that they should remain a horde of blood- 
thirsty and half-starved wanderers, Still it is to 
he lamented that the living representatives of this 
old tribe should have the embers of their fierce 
instincts relighted by a struggle in which the 
cannot bear a part even so excusable as that whic! 
they sustained in the original struggles of their 
own against a rival tribe, 


OPENING OF THE METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY. 

ThE Metropolitan Railway was opened to the 
public on Saturday last, and many thousands in- 
dulged their curiosity in reference to this mode of 
travelling under the streets of the metropolis. 
The traius commenced running as early as six 
o'clock in the morning from the Paddington 
(Bishop's-road) station and the Farringdon-street 
terminus, in order to accommodate workmen, and 
there was a goodly muster of that class of the 
public who availed themselves of the advantages 
of the line in reaching their respective places of 
employment, At eight o'clock the desire to travel 
underground in the direction of the City began > 
to manifest itself at the various stations alorg the 
line; and by nine it became evident to the autho- 
rities that neither the locomotive power nor the 
rolling stock at their disposal was at all in pro- 
portion to the requirements of the opening day, 
From this time, and throughout the morning, every 
station became crowded with anxious travellers, 
who were admitted in sections ; but poor were the 
chances of a place to those who ventured to take 
their tickets at any point below Baker-street, the 
occupants being, with but very rare exceptions, 
“Jong distance” or terminus passengers, This 
circumstance tended to increase the numbers at 
every station every minute, until there became 
sufficient to fill to overflowing any train of 
empties which might be sent, 

Probably the greatest point of attraction was 
King’s-cross, At this point during the morning 
the crowds were immense, aud the cry was con- 
stant as the trains arrived of “No room.” Be- 
tween eleven and twelve, at this station, and con- 
tinuously for the space of an hour and a half, 
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M. BROUVOS, MEMBER OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT AT 
ATHENS, 


the money takers refused to book passengers between King’s-crosa 
and Farringdon-street, but they issued ticke's between that station 
and Paddizgton, At twelve o’clock the clerks informed the public, 
who were then assembled to the number of some 500 to 600 at 
King’s-cross, that there were enough people at Paddington to fill 
four trains in succession; and that, therefore, their instructions 
were to issue no Farringdon-street tickets for an hour. Whilst, 
however, all the tendency of the traffic was towards the Farringdon- 
street terminus during the morning, the public were enabled to pro- 
ceed westward with but little inconvenience. 

Towards afternoon the tide set in the other way, and in the 
approaches to the trains at Victoria-street the crowds were similar to 
the crush at the doors of a theatre on the first night of a ——. 
Between one and two o'clock thousands of would-be travellers by the 
new route were collected outside the Victoria-street terminus, and 
when the outer doors were Se was only at intervals, the 
rush was tremendous, and on reaching the ticket-office the difficulty 
of obtaining a ticket was great, The platform gained, the next grand 
struggle was for a seat in the incoming and presently outgoing train. 
Classification was altogether ignored, the holders of No. 1 being 
obliged to be compelled to go in No, 3, or not at all, and vice verra. 
Hundreds on each occasion, however, had to be left behind to take 
their chance of the next train in rotation, Between 30,000 and 40,000 
persons were carried over the line in the course of the day. Once in 
motion all appeared to be right, the riding very easy, and a train 
which left Farringdon-street at 2.15 reached King’s-cross station at 
2.18 (a little over a mile), bringing up at the platform in three 
minutes, Gower-street was reached at 225, Portland-road at 2.30, 
DBaker-street at 236, Edgware-road at 2.42, and the terminus at 
Paddington at 2.48: thus performing the journey in 33 minutes, 
including stoppages at the various stations, There were other 
journeys performed which were longer, reaching over 40 minutes, but 
the time above specified may be taken as about the average time of 
the running of the trains throughout the day. 

On Sunday the pressure was nearly as great, and engines and 
carriages not specialty constructed for working on the line had to be 
brought into requisition in order to afford sufficient accommodation 
for the public, In consequence of this, some inconvenience from steam 
and smoke was experienced in the tunnels ; and on Sunday evening 
it was divcovered that the ventilation of some parts of the line, par- 
ticularly the station at Gower-street, was so imperfect that several of 
the company’s servants became affected with sickness, giddiness, and 
even insensibility ; indeed, to such an extent did this occur that at 
one period all the officials at the station mentioned were incapacitated 
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W. T. PALIOLOGUS, ESQ., REPRESENTATIVE OF TME EMPERORS OF THE EAST, 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


for duty, and their places had to be supplied 
by porters and others from the King’s-cross 
station. It is expected, however, that means 
will be found to obviate this inconvenience 
for the future, None of the passengers were 
at all affected, though some little delay in 
forwarding one train occurred ; and in other 
respects the opening of the line was satisfac- 
torily accomplished. 


W. T. PALIOLOGUS' ESQ. 

NuMEROUS as are the instances we here 
and there meet with in the page of history, 
and collectively in the fascinating volumes of 
Sir Bernard Burke, noting the downfall of 
great and illustrious houses, there is probably 
not one more striking than the descent of 
“the mighty Palwologi” from long-enjoyed 
Imperial dignity to absolute obscurity. 

Although the name and renown of the 
Palzeologi are conspicuous in history for some 
300 years before, it was not until the close of 
the thirteenth century that they attained that 
empire of the East which, swayed with more 
or less honour by eight of the family in suc- 
cession, they held till 1453, The previous 
dynasty of the Comneni owed its rive to George 
Palzeologus in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and from that period Byzantine hi-tory 
is replete with the records of the eminent 
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No. 1, The iron hand of Carslogie, showing the mechanical works, 
No, 3. Ditto, as engraved in the Archeological Journal. 
No. 2, Iron hand in the collection of Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, 
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services of this ped race, both in the field and 
the Cabinet, e title of the Palxologi to Im- 
nerial rule arose from the marriage of Alexius 

aleologus with Irene, daughter of the Emperor 
Alexius, of the House of the Angeli. The great 
grandson of this marriage was Michael Palaologur 
etyled by Gibbon “ the most illustrious in birth and 
merit of the Greek nobles,” who in 1261 became 
sixty-third Emperor of Coastantinople, a dignity 
enjoyed, as stated above, by eight of his name 
and house. The tragic and heroic end of Con- 
stantine XIL.—the last Palaologus, and the la-t 
Emperor of the East, who fell gloriously in the 
defence of his country in 1453, is a favourite and 
well-known incident in Grecian history. In that 
year Mahomet II. placed the empire under that 
yoke which it took nearly 400 years and the Battle 
of Navarino to throw off ; and in this interval the 
family of the Palzologi sunk so low in the social 
scale as to become unknown, unrecognised, and 
forgotten. The Emperor Constantine XII, left 
tive brothers, from whom descended three or four 
lines of Palwologi, which all survived to a 
comparatively recent period. One branch imme- 
diately after their downfall went to Italy, 
porsibly on account of the “Epist, ad: J. 
Paleolgum ut in Italiam ad Synodum navi- 
get,” which was addressed to James (query, John) 
Palxologus by George Trapezuntius, an eminent 
modern Greek writer, who died in 1484, At 
Landulph, near Sultash, in Cornwall, other de- 
scendants of the Imperial stock both lived and 
died, The monument of Theodore Palzologus 
still existing there, surmounted by the ensigns of 
empire, records his lineal descent from the Emperor 
Manuel IT. He left five children, His three sona 
were all worthy of their great name, and in the 
military service of this country seemed to aim at 
and emulate the eulogium passed on their illus- 
trious kinsman, the Emperor tine, who is 
said to have “ accomplished all the duties of a 
soldier.” The eldest son, an officer in Lord St. 
John’s regiment, died unmarried ; the second and 
third both fought at Naseby on the side of the 
King, the elder there losing his life. The sur- 
viving and youngest brother married and left a 
son, who, dying in infancy, became the last of 
the English ch of the Palzologi. One of the 
two daughters of Theodore Paleologus married 
one of the Arundells, and is described in the 
marriage register (noted by Sir B. Burke) as “de 
stirpe Imperatorum,” A third branch of the 
Palweologi remained in Greece, a scion of which 
was a late Greek Consul at Constantinople, who 
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was accidentally drowned, and Mr. Palsologus, the grandfather of 
the subject of our notice, who, about eighty years since, settled in 
Calcutta. Here he was nicknamed and known as “ Moriety,” a 
term similar to our “Cockney,” and indicating his origin ia the 
Morea, Mr, Palseologus (by Indian corruption, i chage  aag always 
preserved and kept up the tradition and evidences of his illustrious 
descent ; and, marrying a daughter of Kolonos, left an only sur- 
viving son, the late Nicholas Paliologus, a lawyer (notary public) 
at Calcutta, who, by Miss Mary Jane Sophia Driver, his wite, was 
father of the present William T. Paliologus, Esq. 

When, after their freedom from the Turkish yoke, the Greeks, as 
at this moment, were seeking a King, a strong feeling arose in 
favour of scent the Palwologi again on the throne, and the 
Provisional Government sent a deputation to seek them ont in Italy, 
Cornwall, and other places where it was thought they might be found, 
As their search was not extended to Calcutta, where the only existin 
descendants still flourished, their errand was fruitless, and Otho 
Bavaria was, in an unlucky hour, chosen as the ruler of Greece. 

On the very day on which Navarino was fought and won, the day 
on which his country again became free, Mr. Paliologus was born 
at Calcutta—a fact in his history as remarkable as it is interesting 
and, as many would think, significant, His father dying in 1840, he, 
then in his thirteenth year, was sent to ——— and placed under the 
private tutorship of the Rev, Mr. Walter, Incumbent of St. Petrock’s, 
Dartmouth, In 1846 he matriculated at the University of London, 
and returned the same year to India, in the hope of being able to 
follow and carry out the bent of his inclination, the long-cherished 
wish of his life—to return to Greece and devote his services 
to that country, which he felt had so much claim to them. Mr, 
Palio! was unable to do this, Circumstances obliged him to 
return back to England in 1847 and adopt some profession. Comi 
to London, he studied medicine and surgery, and passed his exami- 
nation in 1851, from which time till 1854 he travelled in various parts 
of the world, at times professionally, but generally with a view 
of enlarging his experience and satiating a love for travel, 
On the 1st of September, 1854, Mr. Paliologus received a commission 
on the medical staff of the Army and to the Crimea, 


1857, with the 34th Regiment to Tatie, whens the mutiny had just 
broken out, Here he served for two years, returning in 1859, ‘hwo 
years later he sailed again with troops, but now to the Cape, and, 
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coming back some months past, has since been stationed at Fort Pitt, 
Chatham. It was here, on the 19:h of Novewber last, that Mr. 
Paliologus nearly met his death by falling thirty-two feet into the 
mote of the fort, having missed his way in the dark. F 
On the abdication of King Ocho, several of Mr. Paliologus’s friends 
felt it incumbent upon them—althongh inno way instizated by him 


to make his existence and high character known, and accordingly | 


the heads of the Provisional Government were addressed upon the 
subject, Mr, Tucker, of Tettenhall Wood, who some two years 
gicce took come pains in the collection of the proofs of descent, also 
had an interview with Mr, Tricoupi, the Greek Mivister, relative to 
Mr. Paliologus; but the strong feeling which early took root in 
favour of an English Princa as the new King of Greece, stifled the 
enthusiasm for the restoration of the Palwologi, which was co 
generally evinced on the previous occasion, 


MM. BROUFOS AND KATZIEPOULOS. 

Ovr Engravings repreeent two of the most prominent members of 
the Provisional Government at Athens. M. Kaiziepoulos, whose 
nomination a3 secretary to that body has been the almost inevitable 
result of the wealth, the energy, and the ability with which he hasso 
long aided the national cause; end M, Broufos, the most active 
and dering promoter of the ineurrestion at Patras, which place he 
has been selected to represent in the Chamber of Deputies 
M, Bron‘os belongs to one of the first families in the Peloponnesus, 
and was recently a candidate for the representation of Lepanti, where 
he had Botzaris for an opponent. Ile was lately charged with the 
very delicate wission of negotiating with General Grivas, 

Tt will be seen that, while M. Broufos adheres somewhat to the 
national costume, his colleague adopts the ordinary dress of the 
French and English, It may be that M. Broufos classes himeelf 
with these who desire to retain the Greek individuality, for in Athens 
there ure the desendants of different divisions of the Greek race, who 
vary considerably in their manuers and customs, The Albonian, or 
Slavonian, isin truth not Greek at all, The country has, it is true, 
been so divided by natural barricrs that it was almost inevitable that 
it should form a number of separate States, each of which preserved 
a distinction from the rest; but there is no affinity between the 
physique of the Albanians and the true descendants of the old 
families, The northern Greeke, who, afrerinaugurating the revolt in 
the War of Independence, fought under their rebel chiefs, came 
afterwards to Athens, and there with the chiefs from the Morea, took 
the title of Pallicares, or “ Bravea;” these retain the red cap, the 
richly-embroidered vest, and the white petticoat; ride horses capari- 
soned like those of the Turks, and sre followed by armed retainers, 
They are grave, proud, and somewhat taciturn, but hospitable to 
extravagance, The Phanarists, who formerly dwelt in the Phanar 
quarter of Corstantinople, are fast merging (heir national manners 
in those of France and England ; the followers of these customs are 
increasing, and the Pallicares as rapidly diminishing, since they gra- 
dually amalgamate wiih the more advanced school, The islanders 
among the Greeks are mostly sailors and merchants, and their 
costume is a singular mixture of the ordinary national costume 
with that of the Turks, It is not a little remarkable that the sup- 
pored national costumes of Greece are borrowed either from the 
Albanians or the Turks, 


No Name, By Wrixie Conniins, Author of The Weman in 
White,” “The Dead Secret,” &c, 8 vols, Sampson Lew, Son, 
and Co, 

In this book Mr, Wilkie Collins, with an affectation of science which 

is even Jess tolerable than his affectation of Art, announces to the 

world what he is pleased to call the “inevitable law of revelation,” 

in consequence of which “the lasting preservation of a secret is a 

miracle which the world has never yet seen.” We need hardly insist 

that this, like nearly every other bit of Mr. Collins’s volunteer 
philosophy, is utter rubbish. Thousan’s of secrets are discovered, 
sooner or later ; but every sunset cloces down upon millions that are 
undreamt of, and that die with the hour. At all event», the proof of 
the contrary is obvion-ly impossible. Mr, Collins's phraseology does 
not permit us to suppose that he is referring to the theological idea 
of the Judgment Day, with its disclosures, or to a conjecture of 
transcendental science which may be said to translate that idea into 
another. He refers hinself 9 ope to what “the world has yet 
geen,” and, so referring himself, he writes nonsense, But we cordially 
concede to Mr, Wilkie Collins that a good meny things are found out— 
and a good many people—and that there isa preity nearly “ inevitable 
law of revelation” applying to quackery in its different degrees and 
kinds, Nothing is more likely than that Mr. Wilkie Collins himself 
should be found ont—shon'd be the first to be burnt in his own brazen 
bull (he will excuse the double entendre of theimage)—that leshould 
turn angti'y round, before long, upon an author who thinks like a 
conjuror, models his style on the handbills outside the police-sta- 
tions, and talks in Tup) ue prefaces of “justification by the 
laws of art,” the stra of a human creature under the opposing 
influences of Good and Kvil,” and “ rezolute adherence to the truth as 
it is in Nature ””—though, by-the-by, the bard who is in more senses 
than one proverbial, would not have committed himself to that 
pleasing parody of Eptesians iv. 21, However, it must be owned 
that the words Nature and Art are eommon property, and of com- 
prehensive scope. A man at a fa‘r labels his canvas with the Wonders 
of Nature, and a fashionable baircutter claims to rank as an artist. 

Let us then, avoid Jogomachies, end be charitable even to a spotted 

baby and a reel inabottle, Let the Nature and the Art go—for what 

are worth, But if the mountebank who takes your shilling 
for showing a talking-fish, or teliing what card you thought of, 
begins to talk about “the opposing forces of Good and Evil” (in 
capitals), it is time to walk out, ond ask that half your money may 
be returned to you at the doors, You pay to see him hide something 
and find it himeelf ; and, if he insinuates that he is conveying a moral 
lesson, he is worse than a conjuror—he is a quack, And if, in hunting 
for what he has concealed, he goes ferreting, and fambling, and nosing 
about, hither and thither, among those intimate details of life which, 
by a thousand associations of love, trust, and gracious reticence are 
made sacred to us all, he is not only a quack, but an indecent quack, 
who adds to a forgiven pretence of art and science the unpardonable 
sin of a rude familiarity, Let the man turn out his own pockets, 
and shake bis own hat, and unscrew his own handkerchief, in order 
to glorify his acuteness, or make out his ‘inevitable law of revelation ;” 
but we sbali no allow him to degrade our daily lives for us by 
fingering the folds of the bed-curtains, and looking under the table, 
snipping at the flounces of our sisters’ dresses, and peering into 
the rims of our daughters’ eyes, 

Dropping these metaphors, let us put our meaning thus :—A long 
sensation story, whose movement is carried forward, stage after stage, 
puzzle after puzzle, in the manner of a detective officer playing the 
novelist, is very likely to become unpleasant reading and to leave on 
the mind, even of any one who has been entertained by it, a strong 
emotion of disgust. It must do so if it makes its way for any length 
of time among the domesticities, hovering about people's persons, 
clothes, downsittings, and uprisings; dealing now with a dose of 
physic, now with an alpaca dress, now with the expression of a 
woman’s face jnet after a visit to a consulting-accoucheur in town, 
now with a poor girl's talk over the fire with a servant-maid, now with 
a family chat over the breakfast-table, and soon. We have said, 
carefully guarding our words, “a long sensation story, told in the 
manner of a defective playing the novelist.’ A short tale like Edgar 
Poe's “ Purloined Letter,” or “‘ Murders in the Rue Morgue,” may be 
inoffensively exciting. In those instances the effects are wrought out 
by (what we will -— the detective genius worming ita way through 
detailsmainly physical, and, if not wholly impersonal, yet quite detached 
from all as ociations of conscience and tender emotion. Perhapsa short 
tale of the “ detective” order might be inoffensively related, even if it 
did not fulfil the condition last suggested. But neveralongone, In 
the case of along story the ground to be traversed is too great for 
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! the inquisitorial fancy not to blunder sometimes. Tf to this be 
added the necessity of getting up a“ thrill” every week, fho difficulty 
is, of course, immensely increased. Perhaps another metaphor mey 
| help us. Thenovelist may, without offence, play for us 4 short game 
of hunt the slipper, even among the domesticitier, as an amusement 
or ag an intellectual exercise. The thing will pass, Lut he must not 
| keep up the chase in the sick-rcom, or in the conjugal council, or in 
view of the stroggle of “the opposing forces of Good and Evil.” If 
| he doer, he degrades himself and his reader, We appeal to women 
| of sense and sensibility if, after reading “No Name” with the 
interest which it undoubtedly creates, they have not felt a little 
ashamed of themselves? As if the intimacies of life had been 
fingered and pottered over in an ignominons manner with their con- 
sent and in their presence? We fearlesely make that appeal, knowing, 
certainly, that if their impressions were rendered into longnage the 
resnlé would be something like this :—There is an “ inevitable law” 
of antagonism between the mood in which a mystery may be 
pursued throngh a thousand windings of personal detail and 
the mood in which broad emotional effects may be produced, All 
the Art in the world cannot remove that antegonism. You look 
through a trou-de-Judas and tell us you saw one woman cut of a 
piece of another wiman’s flounca, Very good, You look again, and 
see a sick girl take her physic, Z'hat will pass; but we begin 
rather to resent it when you a'tempt to describe her reflections about 
the kiod hand that held the cup. You're a little off your beat, we 
fancy, And so on, throngh cases much stronger, we feel, with an 
unpleasant creepiness, that you're carrying a small, prying, familiar, 
arithmetical, physical (in’ a word) “detective” mood into places 
where another mood is imperatively demanded, As instances of 
offensive effect, we refer, with perfect confidence that the instincts of 
our readers will justify us, to the description of the effect produced 
on a man with “fatty degeneration of the heart” by a certain 
event, 8s shown in his personal appearance twelve days after that 
event (vol. jii., p. 94) ; to the utter! y absurd and impertinent effort 
to describe the sick-bed theughts of Magdalen abont “ those little 
familiar attentions co precious to women in their intercourse with 
men” (vol, iii, p, 377), and to the passage which we will quote from 
vol, i, p. 68 :— 

MR. COLLINS'S VIEWS ABOUT A GIRL WITH HER BACK HATR DOWN, 

Magdalen’s cnrions fancy for having her hair combed at all times and 
seasons was among the peculiarities of her character which were notorious 
to everybody in the house. It was one of her father’s favourite jokes that 
she reminded him, on such oceasions, of a cat having her back stroked, and 
that he always expected, if the combing were only continned long enough, 
to hear her purr, Extravagent as it may seem, the comparison was not 
altogether inappropriate, The girl’s fervid temperament intensified the 
essentially feminine pleasure that most women feel in the passage of the 
comb through their hair, to a luxury of sensation which absorbed her in | 
enjoyment, so serenely self-demonstrative, so drowsily deep, that it did 
irresistibly suggest a pet cat's enjoyment under a caressing hand. Intimately 
as Miss Garth was acquainted with this peculiarity in her pupil, she now 
saw it asserting itself for the first time in association with mental exertion 
of any kind on Magdalen’s part. Feeling, therefore, some curiosity to know | 
how long the combing and the studying bad gone on together, she ventured 
on putting the question first to the mistress, and (receiving no answer in | 
that quarter) secondly to the maid. 

“All the afternoon, Miss, off and on,” was the weary answer. “ Miss 
Magdalen says it soothes her feelings and clears her mind.” 

Knowing by experience that interference wonld be hopeless, under these | 
circumstances, Miss Garth turned sharply and left the room, 

Briefly, we say, this kind of thing—call it art if you like—is base | 
art, and such as would only be tolerated by a base and cegraded 
public taste. Ingenious plot-interest may make it go down with the | 
readers who are only juet capable of feeling offended, they do not 
kuow why; end the immense majority of readers may not be con- 
sciously hurt by it at oll, But it is the business of the critic to speak 
words of warning when mischief is on foot, and even words of in- 
vective when the mischief flourishes. We have tried to fulfil our 
function, though briefly, but are quite ready to return to the topic, 
if it should be necessary either to emphasise or to develop these few 
words of vehement condemnation, 

Having done so much, our task is a short one, The story of “No 
Name” is, in skeleton, this :—The beautiful daughter of unmarried 
parents, deprived, under ehelter of the law, of what should have 
been her iuheritance, determines to recover it—first from her father's | 
bad brother--who, however, dies—and then from that brother’s son, 
her cousin, Noel Vanstone, who has “fatty degenerati.n of the heart,” 
She leaves her home; intrignes with a scoundrel, and marries Noel, | 
after a conflict with his housekeeper, Mra, Lecount. Noel dies shortly | 
afer his marriage, having, under Mrs, Lecount’s advice, left his | 
property to Admiral Bariram, with a secret trast. ‘To d'scover 
what the trust is, Magdalen enters the Admiral’s home as a servant, 
aud is turned adrifs for a bresch of do:estic confidence (in the 
pursuit of what she believed to be her own), The end is that she 
comes to utter destitution, and, being picked up in delirious fever by 
a gentleman who had fallea in love with her, casually, long before, 
she is married to him, after he knows all. Her sister Norah, the 
good girl of the story, gets the fortune after all, by marrying young 
Bartram, but divides it with Magdalen. 

We will now try, not only todo Mr, Wilk’e Collins some little 
justice, but to repudiate some of what we think the injustice of other 
critics. The tale, as a tale, is so wonderfully told that we our- 
selves confess to having read it twice, Cap‘ain M-zey strikes us as 
being as real and natural, in his wey, as Count Fosco, He is a 
capital fellow, and we carry away his image with affectionate regret 
when we close the book. We cannot add that the “ power” in the 
pathetic scenes is to our own taste; but there is very great humour 
in the dislogue between Captain Wragge and Mrs. Lecount, which 
extends from page 248 to page 251 of vol. ii, Finally, Mr, Wilkie 
Collins writes exceiJent English on the Hue-and-Cry model ! 

Now for the injustice done to the author by some of ovr con- 
temporaries, Mr, Collins is blamed for whitewashing Margaret's 
character with a fever, and then sending her away with her sugar- 
plum in the shape of a good husband, We think the blame unjust, 
for two reasons :—First, the process of moral renovation in the indi- 
vidual is more frequently a rapid than a slow one, as (0 tis essential 
elemenis ; and the whole notion of “along repentance” is a mere vulgar 
superstition, alaost beneath contempt, It is in true moral keeping 
that Mr. Collins should effect the transformation of poor Magdalen 
as he does, He gets at her conscience sf applying the screw of 
disgrace, He breaks down hor physical courage, He puts the 
oblivion of a sick delirium between her and her past; and then, a new 
life being ready for her, he brings in the forces of love and respect 
to enable her decisively to turn the corner into the better path, But, 
secondly, it must be borne in mind that Magdalen is all along pur- 
suing what is her right fighting against aa injustice done to her, 
Her position, as she sees it, is that of an entrapped and defrauded 
person, who merely opposes stratagem to unjust force, Indeed, that 
was her position, Consider this for a moment :—I¢ she had recovered 
her fortune after a short struggle she would have been called a 
brave, energetic girl, who had baflied a scoundrel, Not succeeding 
at once, she is dragged along, from day to day, through the mire of 
mean necessities, until at last she submits, after a dreadful struggle, 
-o the marriage with Noel, She could hardly sink lower; but it is 
plain, from first to last, that she looked upon herself as in fora fight, 
and that the sternness of the combative mood did actually serve as 
a protection for her sensibilities ; so that she saved her soni alive to 
the end, and was truly capable of answering to the good that crozsed 
her way just as she was ready to perish, 


A Reply to “ the Affectionate and Christian Address of Many 
Thousands of Women of Great Britain and Ireland to their Sisters 
the Women of the United Slates of America.” By Mrs, Harriet 
Bercurr Stowe, in Behalf of Many Thousands of American 
Women, Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 

The title of this book sufficiently hints at its contents, Mrs. Stowe 
retorts upon the women of England what they wrote to the women 
of America eight years ago, ‘The anti-slavery feeling has declined, 
she says, in England, and we are supporting, or at least justifying, 
the South against the North, In addition, she enters into some 
explanations of the respective attitudes of the North and South, of 
which the eszence is here ;— 


JAN. 17, 1863 


NORTH AND SOUTH, 
The moment Lincoln’s election was ascertained the slaveowners rasoly, j 


to destroy the Union they could no longer control. They met and orya 
a Confederacy, which they openly declared to be the first Reputiic 

on the right and determination of the white man to enslave the black 
and, spreading their banners, declared themselves to the Chris 


the nineteenth century at a nation organised with the full ; 
intent of perpetuating slavery. 

On the other hand, the deciaration of the President and the Rey ii, 
party, as to their intention to restore ‘the Union as it was,” rey ‘ 
explanation. It is the doctrine of the Republican party that fier 
national and slavery sectional, that the Constitution of the United sca. 
contemplated the gradual abolition of slavery, ard that in the harda «fs 
anti-slavery majority it could be so wielded as peaceably to extingni+ ‘ 
great evil. They reasoned thus :—Slavery rnins land and reqvirce firs 
territory ; slavery increases a dangerous population, and requires au expane 
of this population for safety. Slavery, then, being bemmed in by iuipass« 
limits, emancipation in each State becomes a necessity. 


Venturing to speak briefly for both the anti-slavery party eapovia 
and for English feeling in general, our reply to Mrs. Stowe wow! 
stand somewhat as follows :- 

1, It must not be overlooked by you that Mz, John Stuart \ j 
ed stands for—how many shall we say ?) has spoken out for (| 

orth, 

2. It is too true that anti-slavery feeling has declined, The for 
philosophy of Mr, Carlyle and the nonchalant pooh-pool. 
sceptical writers of things in general has mainly helped to pr. 
that result, We must wait for the inevitable recoil of the wave, 

3, We are most of us inclined to sympathise with the Secess 
merely on the poinst of their right to form themselves into an id 
pendent State—if they can, If Yorkshire were to secede from by y. 
land it would find sympathisers; and the qnes'ion would Wilma |, 
prove one of comparative strength, There is no univ vot 
territory. 

4, We are, almost to a man, of opinion that the strugs 
hopeless on the part of the North, It has arserted wn Vi 
of the case and attested its sincerity by the sacrifices iy has wi. 
It should now, we think, pause; and, clearing its own cons ee iq 
the matter of slavery, ceare to attempt enforcing any po irs 
ever onthe Southern States, If it could enforce it, ihe evs 
be greater than the result would be worth, But it canno! 
not—nothing of the kiad ever can bLe—a question of nina 
principle; it is a question of what is best to be done in ad ticiliy, 
Ivis absurd to suppose that, because certain provinces from A w /, 
have always been called United States on the map, provinces A to M 
are entitled, at any cost of bloodshed and other misery, to keep up 
something called a ‘ Union,” aM 

5, Part of the blame of the so-called sympathy with the Sourh ia 
this country is mere dissympathy with the North, Let us bear by 
next mail that Butler is hanged Jike a dog (as he ought to be) and that 
blacks have begun to be treated in the North on “ anti-slavery priy- 
ciples,” and we shall feel for the North, whatever we may thiuk about 
the South, 

Mrs. Stowe quotes a Southern orator, who insists that the negro 
cannot have equal rights because he is inferior to the while man. {+ 
is a pity she misses the chance of showing the general reader tha’, on 
the same principle, the orator might be enslaved by his superivr, 
and so on all round the world, 

Having said what we think, we edd that Mrs, Stowe, as a womon 
of distinguished ability and noble intent, is entitled to be listene! to 
and that we should be glad to hear that her little appea! had hed: 
large a circulation as she herself could desire for it, 


os 
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The Book of Garden Management, Tnstrated by many Wood- 
Engravivgs, 8. O, Beeton, 


Seven hunéred and sixty closely-priuted pages concerning the sr. of 
flower and vegetable gardening is not precisely light reading for 
November candlelight cr foggy morning, It is one of thore subjects 
which must be practised as the reader proceeds, It would be idle to 
read down to the printer’s name at the end of the index aud then« ff-r 
an opinion on the werits of the work. Who would care to ki 
that the interest of the seascns was clearly evolved and mairtail 
until the very close ; that the months ended happi'y, and bad monthly 


ry i J 
roses ever afterwards? Quite unnecessary; and s0, without avy 


a4 


| such pretence, but with a glance at ihe rules leid down—and in pr: - 
| fasion—for oue month, we have no hesitation in recommendi: g¢ 1 


series to the gardening reader, The contents, as 'summed vp ¢n thy 
titlepage, include laying out and planting gardens; fruit, fic wer, 
and kitchen-garen management; building, arranging, sud maneg°- 
ment of greenhouses, &c. ; decorative gardens, space husbandry «il 
allotment cultivation, monthly operations, crchard cultivation and 
houses, and management of bees, But these headings are given 
broadly, and a far more cowprehensive, although more confusing, 
idea of the book may be formed from the faet that the 750 pags: 
are divided into 2296 separate paragraphs of information. The w..' 
is anonymous, but stated to be by various end competent hands, 
has already, we fancy, found large support in a piecemeal form o° 
publication. In its present complete and compact shape it cannot b 
form a valuable addition to every cottage bookshelf, and to ereiy 
house, indeed, to which that suburban luxury, a garden, is attached, 


AN HesPirar PHYSICIAN'S AFTERNOON,—The staff of the great hosp{ta's 
is utterly insufficient to allow of their performing themselves the 
allotted tothem. . . . We discover every now and then a conscic 
physician, who tries to do his work. We once calculated this work up A 
particular instance. At half-past six in the evening the Escnlapian bee 
was putting on his overcoat to return home; he had taken his reat in a 
wooden-bottomed chair at one p.m. For five hours aud a half he had 
there, ringing his bell, calling out, “Come in,” examining his patients, aud 
writing prescriptions, without a break. In the course of that period he hal 
counted 4480 strokes of the heart, listened to 86 chests, looked at 19) 
tongues, asked 1120 questions, written 336 separate recipes, 11 certifics 
for clubs, 8 certificates of deaths, and brief notes in the hospital books of 
29 new patients, giving their age, sex, occupation, duration of illness, re-|- 
dence, and disease. Altoyether he had given advice gratis (o 224 poople, 
and remarked that he fell short of his usual number, Shall we describe the 
man at the end of bis day’s work? He was so pale that he might hé 
played Ghost to Hamlet in broad sunlight. He was a little deaf on ¢ 
side from the frequent use of the stethoscope ; one of his fingers was sore 
from percussing ; his eyes were wearied ; his back ached intensely ; his head 
was heavy, and his voice was hoarse and tremnious. He had a miegivine 
that at the close of his work he had written a prercription for one p:ticnt 
on another patient’s letter, and was dreadfully put out to find that, right or 
wrong, the patients had gone off with their medicines, As he passed out of 
the hospital nine persons whom he had never seen in his life waited to ak 
him privately his solemn opinion as to cases some of which had not been 
before him for weeks, and of which he had no more recollection than of 
Adam. His face of white despair conveyed to the anxious listeners meanings 
of which he had not the remotest conception. When he got away from them 
all there were still three miles yawning between hi:nself and his dinner.-- 
Social Science Reviere, 


THE FROBISUER RELICS.—A very interesting collection of relics of tho 
expeditions of sir Martin Frobisher to the Arctic regions, which Captain 
C.F. Hall discovered and collected on his late voyage to those region 
abont to be sent by Mr. Grinnell to the British Government, through the 
Royal Geographical Society of London. Frobisher made three voyages to 
the Arctic regions during the years 1576-8. On the third voyage, which was 
under the patronage of Qneen Elizabeth, fifteen vessels sailed, with tho 
necessary materials and appliances for the establiehment of a colony. The 
relics collected by Captain Hall are specimens of remains found on 
Kod-lu-narn, White Man's Island, where the colony tried to establish itecl!. 
The island is about a fifth of a mile in length, and nearly as wide, On the 
centre of the island is a stone and lime foundation-wall of a house, andon 
the upper end is a deep trench with a stone embankment. Among the 
specimens in Captain Hall's collection are fragments of tile, pieces of wood 
dug up out of the trench, pieces of the stone from the wall, with the mortar 
attached, pieces of hair-rope, and atso coal, coral, and glass. All tho 
specimens are covered with a curious vegetable formation resembling moses. 
Several curions pieces of glass, pottery, and lime are to be found in the 
collection, together with three odd specimens of iron, in shape and appear- 
ance resembling a round loaf of burnt bread, which Mr. Hall thinks was 
used by Frobisher as ballast. These pieces, although small, are extremely 
heavy. Certainly, from appearance, they ought not to weieh more than 
75lb., but they task the strength of a man to lift them. Captain Hall also 
brought with himan interesting collection of the geological specimens of the 
country, some of them showing traces of fossil remains. These are of great 
interest to scientific men, from the fact of their having been found in regions 
so far northward, the locality being in 70 deg. of latitude, and 63 deg. 48 min, 
of longitude.— New York Paper, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


LAW AND 

Tustrial of the thieves and forgers, by whose agency 
the late robbery of Bank-note peper and the subse- 
quent forgery of notes was committed, has now ter- 
minated, The principal facta have bern so reccnily 
before our readcrs that it is now scarcely necesa -ry 
to do more than relate the senrences nyon such oj 
the prisoners as have been found guiliy, The boy 
Brown, who actually stole the paper from the fie- 
tory, was admitted to give evidence; Tewer, wio, 
pon his first becoming acquainted with the plot, 
endeavoured to induce Brown to return the stelen 
aper, but afterwards committed himself by acts 
which led to his apprehension 28 an accomplice, w 
prononneed “Not guilty ;” Bancher, the Strntton- 
ground butcher, was se ntenced to pens] servitude for 
twenty-five years ; Burnett, who acted as_reoci 
for twenty years; anda confederate, named Wil 
for four years, Griftiths, the engraver, who, it may | 
he remembered, is stated to have lived for the last 
eeventeen years by Bank-note forgery, received a) 
sentence for life. And thus ends the great Bark. | 
note panic of 1862, The disclosures involved in tl 
trial ara mainly interesting as exhibiting the con- 
temptible agents by whom has been committed a 
cyiwe of such a nature 2s to canse alarm to com- 
merce almost throughout the werld, One might 
have looked to find astute, intelligent, and expe 
rienced criminals in the deck as the authors of 4 
echeme so enormous in iis intentions. T stead of 


that, we find a miserable urchin, tempted to poket | 


pieces of paper from a mill; a vulgar, wreiched 
butcher, whose ordinary languace is of such a vile, 
kennel ch: racter as to preclude its publication, w 
viven as evidence, even by the least scrupn'ous of 
journals; anda miecrable, poverty-stricken engraver, 
toiling in a garret and earning aetually less by 
forging notes for huntreds of pounds than the | 
hnmblest brother of the art might obtain by enuraving 
door-plates. The paper lies at the mill co carelessly | 
guarded as almost to invite theft; te engraver is so | 
ready with his tools that not even the most expe- 
perienced bank-clerk can detect the forgery until a | 
counterfeit and its duplicate lie together before him, 
Yet the fictitious representatives of fifteen hundred 
nds lie in the hands of a low-bred butcher, who 
uses the most fearful threats in vain in order to 
extort from timid accomplices fora handful of the | 
notes even so much as woald pay him forthe loss of his | 
time from his cheap-meat shop in one of the poorest 
neighbourhoods of tle metropolis. Every step taken 
brings thevillany near -rits inevitabledetec! ior, andof | 
this none appear so pe: fect!y cognisant a3 the rascals | 
themselves, While the whole moneyed interest of the 
conntry is suffering m+ rust and tremor, the poor 


1 | 


wretches who have done »' the miechief are qnarn \- 
ing among themselves, each one afraid of the ot! 
too terrified to make use of cven a fraction «f the 
apparently almost illimitable wealth at their dis- 
posal, and the whole assembling and conversing 
under the very eye of a detective overlooking the 

from a hole cut in the lath-and-plaster partition of 
their meeting-place, and only hidden from them by 

the dingy glass of a trutopery-framed print. Pcrhaps 
the whole annals of crime could scarcely afford a 
more striking illustration of its folly, degradation, 
and futility, 

William Callaghan was indicted et the Surrey 
Sessions upon the charge of having in his possession, 
without lawful excuse, implements of housebreaking, 
The tools were found upon him by the police at 
four o'clock in the morning of the 28th of Mareb 
last, The prisoner made his escape, but was after- 
wards arrested upon leaving Hoilo vay Geol, whence 
he was discharged in December, after having suffered 
six months’ imprisonment fer a robbery in the City, 
The tools were found to fit marks upon the doors of 
several houses at which burglaries had been at- 
tempted. The prisoner's mother and a lodger ia her 
house were called to attempt to prove an slibi, The 
jury found the prisoner © Guilty, with the benefit 
of adoubt.” Upon a remonstrance from the Judge 
they retired to reconsider their verdict, and at 
length, being unable to come to a decision, were 
discharged. The prisoner's eecond trial was post- 

ned until next eessions, On the same day, at the 

fiidlesex Sessions, Jackson, a blacksmith, was tried 
for housebreaking, He was detected in the act of 
trying a streetdoor with a false key, pursued, and 
at Inst captured by the police while running away. 
He had been several times previously convicted, 
The jury returned a verdict of “Not guilty.” The 
Judye tuld them that they had let locce—he knew 
not upon what grounds—one of the most accom- 
plished burglars in London; and, in discharging the 
prisoner, said thet he would not find such a jury 
once again in a hundred years, 

The tifth of the prisoners arrested for the garotte 
robbery, at Chelsea, of Mr, Mnrray, who, it may be 
remembered, lost in the attack eight of his front 
teeth by a blow from a “knnckle-duster,” besides 
having his arm broken, has bee sentenced to ten 
years’ penal serviti 

Alexander Reev+ Cescribed as a Doctor of Civil | 
Law, of Oxford University, was convicted of having, 
in company with others, hocussed and robbeJ a fish- 
monger named Hughes, and was senieuced, with 
oue of his accomplices, to twelve montis’ im prison- 
ment, 

An extraordinary capture of an ab:conded bank- 
rupt was related at Guildhall on Saturduy. The 
prisoner was William Buckwell, formerly a railway 
contractor, In May last he failed to appear as 
required at the Bankruptcy Court, being theu resi- 
dent at Turin, The authorities in Italy, at the 
instance of Haydon, the detective, lodged him in 
gaol, where he remained for three months, and at 
Jast caused him to be escorted (o the French frontier 
et Mont Cenis by a company cf carabincers, who | 
there met Haydon with two French gendermes and | 
an gilicer. The Italian soldiers refused to give him | 
up unlees he sigred a docun ent abeolving them fro.a | 
the consequences of his arrest and expulsion, while 
the French gendarmes (hreatened to fire upon him if 
he attempted to wihdraw. Haydon then found | 
that the frontier had been actually passed, and alter | 
half an hour's parleying between all the parties, 
knee-deep in snow on the summit of the mountain, 
the prisoner terminated the di-pute by signing the 
rel-ave required, in preference to the of 

z shot, or, at leest, reconsigned to } i 
Privon, 


’ 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. 
E DONE FoR Me !"—John & 
thirty-three, was cherged with assaulting his wife with 
intent to do erievons bodily harm, and with unlawfully 
cutting and wounding. 

Anne Sissons, the wife of prisoner, sald—Between one 
and two o'clock on the morning of Monday, Dee. 16, she | 
Went to bed with her husband, She got ont of bed to put 


“See Wat Youv’ 


| assistance, when he saw them walk up and down the fTay- 


prisoner waz sentenced to fonrteen years’ transportation for | 02; "urhish Old ed Conta, 8 3 Dito. Ned AC Ditto, on 

r1ousebre. watOy nating underg imprisone | 074 ex 4.v; Turkish Four per C nus, 10 4; Tarkish Consoitdés, 40; 

hourel reaki wat ees pagd phe h mdcre9 i impri ate An-trian Five pr Cents, ; and Italian Five per Cents, 69; ex div, 
| ment for minor offences; and that he was ysequently | yoitestck Bank Sherea save been in fair averngs Fey ext, and 


| it was likely the prisoner might, by practising that hypo- 


on the bed, as she felt very cold. Her husband | for a period of two years, as he was certain that sentence | 
nud got out of bed for no other purpose than to | would be carried oat. After the prisoner bad been removed 
8 pockets, which she denied. She went into bed | frota the dock, he rema:ked that he would rather have 
n, When he beat her and kicked her out of bed. Ste | been eentenced to fourteen years’ penal servitude, 


took up a large earthen image to defend herself with, and - 
SHOREDITCH COUNTY COURT. | 


threw itat him; but she oid not believe that it struck 


him, He tock up another similar imeye, with which he BRIGGS V. THE GREAT BASTERN RAILWAY COM- 
reat her on the forehead and face, She then became | PANY.- MLITIES OF RAILWAY COMPAN This | 


insensible, and before she had quite recovered ho struck 
her in. She had been an inmate of the London Lios- 
r three weeks, was greatly disfigured, lost a con- 
rable quantity of blood,and her bead became as large as 
a pot. (At this expression the prisoner } hed be ly.) 
The House Surgeon of the London Horpital said the 
presecntrix was brought in about half-past two on the 
morning of the i6th of December, with two lacerated 
\ tds en the ince and one on the nose, and seve e eon- 
mis about the eyes. She losb a great deal ot blood 
on her forehead. The upper part of her 
mipletely saturated with blood. Sach woind 
ht have been caused by bluws from the image pro- 


Was an action tu recover damages for a horse and cab 
injured throngh the alleged negligence of ouc of defend- 
ants servants, 

Mr. henue appeared for plaintify, and Mr, Angell for 
defendants, ’ 

Mr. Angell said the only question was, who was liable? | 
Plaintiff had sued the Great Hastera Railway Company, | 
whereas the van causing it bulongeid to Chapla and | 
Horne, 

Plaintif? sail that after his cab had heen knocked over | 
he saw one of the company’s servants, aul was cold that 
fhe ven was kircd from Chaplin and Horne, the horse 
being the property of the company, by whom aleo the 
driver was hired. Upon the side of the van, printed in 


Wak 


: ner guilty. large letters, were the wor¢ Che Great Eastern Rail- 
Mr. P; ved on the brutality ef Ue | way Company.” ‘The natr Sheptin ay.d dlorne were 
prisoner, teneed him tu be tunprisoned and kept to hard | also on the sof the van, - 

labour tur (welve month Edwards sail -I 3 driving the van for 
Li mee W you fv saticiled; you see what you 1 Home. They > an office at the Great | 
have efor me, ilway, and they Hoods fur the company. | 
_—- Tho horse and van betome to, and my xeos are paid | 
POLICE. by, Chap tia and If me. Ch pin and Horne have carts | 

How some PIckrockers LIV aprlica'le to other railways The railway company 


.—Three young mon, 


have no control whatey 


ever me Mr. Snell and | 


nemed Join Brown, William Di » and Jo-eph Hive } . 

‘ = . is > nave the . a lin ane srne © en-t | 
or § all well dressed, were charged Uefore Mr. Knox | HAnaee the, bueiness of ‘-haplin and Horne fn the ea-tern 
with loiiering in the Haymarket for the purpese of coms Bly sc ns faet with the railway company, and are 
mitting a felon quite fit wentof them. We pay the wages of the men, 

‘ @. eald th sy dha previone nioht jo | tl goods delivercd by us are delivered upon our tickets, 
mN ¥C, said that on the previous night he | aya‘nat upon those of the ilw: rw Pus 
Pa Tig) pide Ninn TesMeN Oe OL An i Uy t 16 railway company, who pay us 


s0 much a package. 

His Honour: It is perfectly clear that the company are 
not liable, but I think that some means should be adopted 
to prevent the public being misled. It is clear that the 
real owners of the vehicle are Messra., Chaplin and Horne, 
and they should appear as such, so that those who run 
may read. Under all the circumstances I must nonsuit 


unede-beef shop in Tichborne-strect, aud saw Durant 
leave the others, go up to the side of the lady, and put 
his hand down by her side and feel the lady's pocket. He 
then followed the prisoners, with the view of getting 


market two or three times, he met Sheen, 272 B, who 


47 


Miscellancous Seourities have been in fair domand :—Crystal 
Palace. 235 ex div. ; Electric Telegrep”, 100; EK lish and Australian 
Copper, 3h; Ttallan. Irrigation and Caual, ly ex div London 
Qe eral Guinibus, 14; ) adras Irrigat and Caval, Spex div. 3 
Moliierranean Execsion Telezraph, 34; Orionta’ Intand Sveam, sf 
ex ; Venirs tar and Osi tal steam 7.3; Royal Meu ctean, ‘oh. 

The Hallway M orket bas been dull; and prises, Aluwust generally 
exh.bit fall when compared with iass week. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

Corse Excuanar—The sapoly of Kagidsh wheat on ofar 
week has been very m erate. So Inted eam) las have changed be 
stesdily, at full quotations, but inierlor qualitias have commanse 
Very siltio attentio: A fais aver Dusinews hase been )asein, in 
foreign wheats, ut rea. Toe of paca) les has co ued 
exten ive, Mal ing barles has sold withour diflionity, at fall prices 5 
bat) rinding nud cistitling sorts have moved cif slowly. We have 

cchange to notice in the value of inalt Oats have commanied 
er more attention, and in sore hietances prices lia an uge 
endeney, Heth bears aud peas hace riled heavy, on former 

Plows, both cn, lune Does sue Yo 


a, “x and red, 42s to 
iding bar! 2a to de. § 
Lx, new, 24 to ae; ye, dls. to 
4, lay, to 244 5 Pp o ditto, tf. to 
boas, #42, to @ ditto, 
tour, 4te. ; couaury 
kx, IMS, Lo 7) te > 4m, 
CATILE.—O:  upoulies of fat rroce have ron offer, 


y 
aud the trade geoersly bas i led ates 9 
Blight, advanoo p—Deef, from 3s. 4d. to 
Oa, 10d. ; veal, 3a, ed. Lode. 5 and pork 
sink the offal, 
NUEWGATH AND LEADENIL LE 
what nuoproved, and the quetac 


,&t Very fall pres, tom 
muiton, 34 61 to 
3s, 8d, by de. Sob pow Sib, to 


ineat has somes 


from 2.0 vo da 24g mere “ WHT: 
4+. 44: m8 york, Us, Od. te 4d, por by tle carcass, 
Tea—There ita fair, bu by 10 Luan ceive, bualiess colog in 
most hince of tea, at full i r'ces. 
SGA. - Lhe demend hea not tek, wevere 
thelers, th: curren les may be con ary. Hered 
€° as are ip at AOS per ewh. for cummou brows lumps. 


Cr shed ans sarea dull sele. . 
Correr ntation ki: mieéfitain Jat week's quotations, 
with a fair consumptive inquiry. Olb r cenrip ious rua about 
ttati mary. 
kick —Importers are firm; but the business doing is by co means 
extensive. 
ERGVISIO 


—Fine qua‘ ities of butter are sliing etea ily, at full 


quotations ferior kiucs ace very inactive, Beco selle al quite 
previous rates; but hams, lard, aud othec provisions aco a Gull 
inquiry.> 


ss have a droop- 


Tar cow.—The market is very Inactive, and pricc 


had been watching the prisoners pushing amongst persons 
in the Haymarket, The prisoners then all went into 
Barnes's public house in the Haymarket, and they were, 
on comig ont, all taken into custody. On searching 
the yrivoners £10 was found upon them, and a prir of 
spectacles, 


the plaintif, 
————— 
“CHALK YOUR BOBBINS,” 

EVERY one knows that old Sir Robert Peel, father of 
the late Prime Minister of England, and grandfather of 
hheen corroborated Cole, and said that he had known | the present Baronet, made his money by the cotton- 
Brown four years, and had seen him convicted at the |*Pinning. In the early part of his career his business was 
Lambeth Police Court, and in prison several times, He | 20t remarkably extensive ; but snddenly he made a tre- 
(Brown) always dressed very respectably, generally as a | Mendous start, and soon distauced all his rivals. He grew 
midshipman, and this season he had sported a saddle- | immensely rich, as we all know; but we do not all know 
pony and a pony und trap. the lucky accident to which he was indebted for his 

Sergeant Cole said Derant had been convicted several | Cnormous wealth, In the early days of the cotton- 
icking pockets. spinning machinery a great deal of trouble used to 


is addressed the magistrate on behalf of Hives, | D© catised by filaments of cotton adhering to the 
and said that he had only recently come from Yorkshire, | bobbins or tapes, which then formed portions of 
and bad aceidentally fallen into the other prisoners’ looms, These filaments, accumulating, soon clogged 


company. die was in respectable employ, and noi known | the wheels and other parts of the machinery, and rendered 
to the police, it necessary that they should be cleaned, which involved 
Mr. Knox committed Brown and Darant for three | fequent stoppages and much Joss of time. The great 
months each, with hard labour, and said he would remand | (¢sideratiam was to flud ont some plan of preventing this 
Lives for a weck, that inc ss might be made, clogging of the cotton, and Sir Lobert, or Mr, Peel as 
= he was then, spent vast sums in experiments. He em- 

ANOTHER GAROTTA Rowseny —Jeremiah Brian, | P!oyed some of the ableet machinists in the kingdom— 
Patrick Donovan, and Timothy Malone, Irishmen, and | “mong them James Watt—who suggested various cor- 
Adam Andrews, an Englivhinan, all well known to the | tections ; bat, spite of all! hey could do, the inconvenience 
police, were charyved with assaulting Mr. Thomas Winneas | Pe! stued—the cotton weuld adhere to the bobbing, and the 
on the Queen's highway, and taking from his person 9s, | &Vil appeared to be insurmountable. Of course these delays 
anda v g seriously aifected the wages of the operatives, who on Satur- 
Mr. Winness fs the chief mate of a ship, and went into | @#ys generaily came short in proportion to the stoppages 

a public-! ‘in Rocemary-lane, which has been renamed | (uring the previous days. It was noticed, however, that 
Royal Mint-street. The prisoners were in the publie- |"? man always drew his full pay, his work was always 
honse, and forced their compauy on him, and they were | complished ; in fact, his loom never had to stop, while 
all drinking together for some time, The prisoners at ry other in the factory was idle. Mr, Peel was informed 
toned 2 quarrel on Mr. Winness, and Donovan | f this, and knew there must. be a secret somewhere. It 

him. The proseentor and the prisoners were | ¥@simportant that it should be discovered if possible. 
dout of the house, and Mr. Winness proceeded |The man was watched, but all to no purpose; his 
towards his home, On reaching King-trest, Tower-hill, | {Mow-werkinen tiled to “pump” him, but they 
A savage nttack was made upon him by the fonr prisoners. |C78dN'E; ab last Mr, Peel sent for the man into his 
He was thrown upon the ground, and Andrews seized him | Private offic He was a rough Lancashire men, 
by the throat and pinned him on the gronnd, while |¥nable to reed or write-little better, indeed, than 
Donovan was beating him in a most unmerciful manner |® Mere animal. He entered the presence pulling his 
with his fists, Malone and Brian begin to ritle the prose- | forelock and sbufling on the ground with his great clumsy 
cntor's pockets, and took from him a watch, a pocketbook, | Wooden, shoes. “Dick,” said Mr. Peel, “ Ferguson, the 
aud 9s. in money, The prosecutor waz completely dis- | Overlooker, tells me your bobbins are always clean ; is that 
abled, and believed he should have becn killed bat fora |89?”  “* He's, master, "t be.” “ Well, Dick, how do you 
soldior named Robins, R- bins was en bis way to barracks, | Mage it ? have you any objection to let me know ?” 


and, sceing the fone prisoners over the prosecutor, ill- |“ Why, Master Pill, "t bo a soart of secret loike, 
wing and robbing him, disengaged Andrews's haud from | Ye Fees and if oi told, t’ others 'd know 's moch 
the prosecutor’s throat, and hurled him against a shop |S Oi,” replied Dick, with a cunning grin, “ Of 


conrse, Dick, I'll give yon something if you'll tell me— 
and if you can make all the looms in the factory work as 
smooth as yours.” “ Ev'ry one’n them, Master Pill.” 
“ Wo, what shall I give you?) Name your price, Dick, 
und let me have your secret.” Dick grinned, scratched 
and shook his great head, and shuffled for afew minutes, 
while Mr, Peel anxiously awaited his reply. The cotton 
lord thonght his servant would probably ask a hundred 
pounds or so, which he would most willingly have given 
him. Presently Dick said, “ Well, Master Pill, Ill tell ’ee 
all about it, if you'll give me a quart o’ beer a day as long 
as I'm in the mills; you'll save that ten.” Mr. Peel 
rather thonght he should, and quickly agreed to the 
terms. ‘ You shall have it, Dick; and a half-gallon 
every Sunday into the bargain.” * Well, then,” said Dick, 
first looking cautiously round to sec that no one was near, 
“this it be;” and, putting his lips c ose to Mr. Peel's ear, 
he whispered, “ Chatk your bobbins!” That indeed was the 
great sveret. Dick had been in the habit of furtively 
chalking his bobbins, which simple contrivance had 
effectually prevented the adhesion of the cotton. As the 
bobbins were white, the chalking escaped detection. Mr. 
Peel was 0 sagacious man, and saw through the affair ata 
viance. He at once patented the invention, had “ chalk- 
ing’? machinery contrived, and soon took the lead in the 
cotton-spinning department. This was the foundation of 
his prinerly fortune. it is but sight to add that he 
pensioned off Dick handsomely.— Scientific American. 


door. He next seized Malone, whose hand was in Mr. 
Winness's pocket, knocked him down, and seized Donovan, 
Brian, who was also riiling the pro-ecutor’s pockets, fled. 
The soldicr kept fast hold of Donovan and Malone, and 
ave them into custody. The soldier gave a particular 
seription of Brian, and he was captured. On being 
made acquainted with the charge, Brian said, * I know 
all about the row, but I had nothing to do with it.” 

Robins clearly identified all the prisoners, and sai 
Andrews was compressing the throat of the nnfortunat 
prosecutor when he made his appearance, and the others 
were violently ill-treating and robbing the man. The 
prosecutor also identified the priscners, who were com- 
mitted for trial, 


AN OMNIBUS PROPRIETOR'’S STOCK.—Mr. Cox, as 
trustee for the estate of the late Mr. Lirch, appeared to 
defend eleven summonses for employing wulit horses and 
omnibuses, 

Mr. Cherry, veterinary snrgeon to the police, stated that 
he had examined all the horses, eighty-eight in number, 
in Lirch’s stables, Of these he condemned sixteen, as 
being quite worn out. There were eight more, in even 
worse condition, set nside by the proprietors themselves as 
being worn ont and unfit for further service, making 
twenty-four in that condition, Then there were twenty- 
seven horses weak, ill, or lame, at present unfit for use, 
but capable of being restored by rest and proper treat- 
ment to a condition in which they would be fit for use. 
‘There were thirty-seven others, which were fit for use. 
Even these had sll been overworked, Some of them had 
sore shoulders, Still, with fair treatment, they might work 
very well, 

The Inspector of Stage Carriages reported that out of 
ten of Birch'’s cmnibuses three only were fit for use. 

The defendant, Mr. Cox, said he was willing to work 
only thoze omnibuses and horses which had been approved. 

Mr. Henry had no doubt that Mr. Cox, as trustee, had 
power to control the entire business. Nor did he doubt 
that Mr. Cox was willing to comply with all reasonable 
requircments, but there were persons under Mr, Cox who 
were not so well disposed. He (Mr. Henry) bad no 
objection to adjourn the case, upon the understanding that 
culy the horses and omnibuses approved by Mr. Cherry 
aad Mr. Jackson should be worked If any of the horses 
consenmed by Mr. Cherry should, sfter carefnl trestment, | 
he restored to a condition fit for use, it was only necessary 
to satisfy Mr. Cherry that they were fit for use, and they 
might be worked again; bnt there must be no evasion, 
If any attempt was le to ply with unfit horses and 
ci res the full penalties would b> enforced. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

Comparncp with the previous week, the market for ail Home 
fecurt ies, owing to the continued drain of the precions metals ror 
export purpose, and the proat falliag off in the stock of bnilion in 
the Bani of France, has teen yerv inactive, and the late upward 
movement in the quotations bas not been supp Consols, for 
Morey. heve sold at 9/393}; Dit'o for Account, 93; Redocet and 
New Three per Cev.ta, #/§ to 934. Red Sea Annu ties, 22; Exchequer 
Bila, 14s to Ise pram. Ba k Stock has marked 235. 

Indian Stocks, &c, have been les active ; nevertheless, the fluc- 
tuations in prices have been by no means nuwerouy, The Foar per 

Cont Hapee Paper has been 96h; the Fivo per Cont, 1053 to 106g ; 
the Fivi-and-a-Half per Cunt, U2}. Indie Five per Certs ta 
marked 142 $; Ditto, Debeutures, 100}, Ditto, Bonda, 264, to Bie. 

Ter, 
y The Money Market is well supplied with capitel; but the demand 
for it ia ine reasir ge. and the lowest rates ‘or the beet short com- 
mercial pepersre sf to 3 peresnt Some of the large operators ae 
of cpivion that money will become de " 

T e¢ Silver Market i4 fie,ot full prices. The last steamer forthe 
East took out £:20,' 00. 

Ths Continen’al exchanges are by no mans favourable, but the 
quotations at New Yorkrtii coi tinue in faveuref thise untry, We 
are sti l receiving rather | q ities of gd from that quarter, 
Greek Bonds and Purkiah woltdds have steadily supported previous 
rates: be market for Foreign Bond. has ruled bexvy, on 
tether easier re-ma. Revslan Scri «bas cold atl} to% prem; Portu- 
gnese, 2} to 34 prem. ex div.; and Ven mula, If to} éis, Brazlivn 


T-OF-LEAVE SYSTEM. — At the Reading | Pico pe Conrs have r alt et 102, Dito Four-andaa-Hait per Canta, 

Quarter Sessiona, held on Thursdiy week, a man, named | 4°}: Egyptian Dito, Scond_Ixsue, 049: Greek, 164; Italiaa 
Honnor, pleaded guilty to a charge of possessing thirteen | Rel wey. wexiean Three per Cnts, 32 rurvian 
Four at d-a-Halt per Cent stto, 1892, Sex div ; Portuga:se 


florins ond seventy-three shillings, all counterfeit, with 
intent to utter the same; and the Deputy Reoorder, pre- 
vions to passing sentence, was informed that in 1831 the 


inssian Five per Cents, #4: 
Jex div.; Spant-h, 54) ex div.; 
sive, 2th. Ditto, Certificates, 


Three per Cents, IN62, 4 
ditto, Four-and-a-tflf per Cents 


Ditto, Deferred 4 flex d Ditte 


sentenced to transportation for life, but obtained a tick t-of- 
leave. The Deputy Recorder said he would rerew the last | 


soa have rule’ firm, Aldancs have meked 25}; 
; Bank of Egy pt, 25}; Bank of Quoenaland, 34 ; 


he quota 
Aust: alasi 


erioan, 504; Cnarte ef of India, Austr lia, and 
Cnina, 203 ; City, Tmperial, 102; London avd Brazilian, 3:§ 5 | 
London ard Se Atriesn 2 73 Metropolitarand Provincial, 14g; | 
Ouwoman, 34; Provincial of fretand 89 ex diy.; Union of Australia, 
53; and Unim of London, 33}, 

in Colonial Government Securities a full average business has 
b en transected, as fiullows :—Canada Six per Cents, 1877-84, 10-9 | 


Brivish North A 


sentence ff it was}within bis power ; but, if that were done, 


crixsy which those of his class were capable of, deceive the 
anthorities and obtain his liberty before a long period had 
elapsed. If he sentenced him to three years’ penal servi- 
tude be could not tell but what it might virtualiy be es + ry y . 

reduced to six months’ confinement, for he had no control | a dt Raptor Metre ty seal phe arse 
over penal servitude. Ile had control, however, over im- | per Conts, 104} ex aiv,; New Zealand, 110 ex div.; Queensland, 111 
prisonment, and he should commit him to the county gaol | ex div.; and Victoria, 1104, 


at 


elling at 4's. perowt. Tne 
ito last year. Rough fat, 


doil isin fair request, at is. porewt. Mest other 
1. Lurpentine is very firm on price, 
is doy in rum, at full quoiationa, 
prool Kast India, Is. 4d. to Is. bd 


PY.G, on the epot 
caABeS, Bgainsl 02,07 


ing tendeney 


aug 


wtock is 5! 


A good busine 
Proof Leowa:ds, Is. St, to 1, 60, 3 
per gallon. Brandy is offering at fro: 34. to Its, 6d; Lambro’ 
epir.t, ls. Sd. to Is. Gd.; Knglish ditto, Is. 14, to ds. Ld; ad Kuge 
lish gin, for export, proof, 2s. 6d, to Se. per gelloa, Rice apirt is 
selling at Is. Sd. to Is. 6d. per gallon. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £1 16s, to £153 ; clover, £3 10s 
to £5 10s, ; and straw, £1 1¥s, to @) iis, per load, A cul trade. 

CuaLs.—Heat house coals, Ise. Sd. to 196: Beco lis, od. to 
17s, 66.; Harley's, Lis, Gd. to Los, j aud manufacturers’, lua, to Lda. 
per ton, 

Ho 
anu 


—The @imand tx inactive, at about previous rates :— Mid 
t Kent pocksts, 9s. to 1808, ; Weald of Kents, 8s. to lols. 5 
Sussex, Ws, tol » ard foreign, §5s. to Lite, per owt, 
Wat) nds move off slowly, yet pric 's ace supported, 
Porateks.—Lhe potato trade is iva tive, a5 from 458, Wo 130s, per 
ten. 
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BANKRUPTS.—J. ELLIS, Trinity-square, Brixton, builder.— 
J.C. TRESHAM, Bronghton, Nertiampu nsbire, fa mer—J. MAY, 
«eet, livery-staulo keeper.—H HUSSEY, 
yorger-Jana, java lic naed vietualler.— 
soval-street, Clorke: well, racdler.—T. PALMER, 
Lucar-place, Hoxton, plumber.—t. N. ROTLULA, Belle- Isle, York 
road, King’s-cross, Fosp manufacturer.— UH. JOHNSON, Liverpoole 
street, Be hopey ate -8 reet, and Jow y-screct, Aldgate. extate avent.— 
1, J. SLACEY, West Oroydon, proce — J. LAMPRELL, ( lorkens 
well-green, eatipgnouse-Keeprr. — G ACOMEK, Wi. dsor-teirace, 
City-road, and Miiton-street, City, wi low-hat mana ac urer— 
R. CHOWN, Hieoam  Ferreya, Northsmptonshire, milier,— 
8. O'CONNOR, West street, mi ico, vand mercnant.—G. PRTRLB, 
&t, James’s-errace, Hackney butcher,—W. N. BAKKER, Shenfield, 
E-r:ex, bootmaker.—G. EBA, (ione:ster-terrace, Camberwell, 
p tentmedic ne vencer.—J.M KORE. Car-line-place, Laverstook- 
hill, cheesemonger's agsi-tant.—'v. k1LM ‘haritoa, near Dover, 
late messe aster in the Army.—R. PUULEY, Ipswich, Suffilk, tey~ 

Jor. — ELIZABETH ANN LAMBE)T, Wollicguon-street, 
Camberwell, lste licansed y crualler,—J. De LL Helboro-rare, shoe 
warchow eman. HAWKES, Fasrett-square, jeton, clerk.— 
W. Ro FUWLLR, New-crose, Kent, builder. - J. CLAYTON, 
Willian -street, Commerctal-road East, eab proprietor,— W. ne 
RUSINSON, Southam tun, draper.—V LALPSON, Werton-stret, 
King's- roves, umonve 8 as istent, CHAPMAN, Hommer- 
tmith, money collector to an onnilus comuary.—R, SAY LE, Litdes 
port. Cambri geebire, farmer.-G. ANGUS. Plumstead, ei gineer, 
H. & PRRRY, Hanley, Staffordshire, tlintgrinder,—J_ PSAKSIN, 
Kongswinford, Sus it rehire, charier-nia ter. —B. CROSS, Bir fogs 
ham and Witienhail, Staffor shire, hosier.—T. sMOULH, Broms- 
grove, Worrestersuire, baker.—G. R. HOLLANDER, C ventry, 
watchmaker —C. WOOTTON, Ol) Beeford, Notus, viecuailer,— J. C4 
BERR, Leverport, butcher —B. STOREY ava D HalG, Halifax, 
Yorkshire, eurriere.—t. KING ard kk. VARVILL, Liverpool, i ou= 
founory warehoasemen.—T. P. WATERHOUSE, St. Helens, Lane 
cmhire, draper.D. B JKY, Liverpoul, groce.— MAKY 
and ELLYN HUNTING Liverp ol, earthenware dealers.— 
A. S. DE WELDY(Z, Mancheswr, professor of larguagea — 
W. WILLIAMSON, Dalton i Yerland, sonkecper.—J. SMITH, 
Manchester, Inte beer retailer. — Lb. CAMPrkLU,  Choriton- 
up n-Medlock, clerk. CRUMPTON, Bolton, Lancashire, sho, 
keoor. = G. H. WIALLEMAND, Durham, pictare-cealet.— A. 
BROWN, Brie -hill, Si» ffordehire, victualler,—W. LAWSON, 
Torquay, Devonshire, confe sioner. /REHAM, W neham, 
Somersatabire, na‘ioual echoo!mascer.—'T, KASTOW, Manningham, 
Yorkshire, bootmaker.— RK, GILLESPIE, Merthyr ‘Ty afi, one 
W. HARRIS, Wineheomb, Gloucestershire, carpenter —b, WOOD~ 
HOURE, Duffield. Dorbyelire, miller—J. WILGIAMS, Hatherton, 
Staffordshire, labourer. — F. 8. JAKRETT, Havant, Hampel 
buleher.—T. SIMMUNDS, Weat Hoathly, Suseex, buiider, — J. 
PITMAN, Taunton, Somersetsbire, patoter.—T. DAVEY, Lewes and 


snion-square, 
J, ie MASH Mm 


kath urne, Sussex, newspeper proprictor—J. WOUD, Skincoat, 
Yorkshire, cartwright —K, . RAY, Devonpor®, grocer. —H, TAYLOR 
Sh Meld. archicect.—T. COOPER, Barr w, ruffoik, bierselier—W. 
HATLEN, Twickenham, builder.—C, REYNOLDS, Hulme, Lan- 
@ 


@ushis 
TuEsDAY, Jax. 13. 
—R. N. COLLIER, Chatham, clerk in the Docks 
‘Tromns-street, Oxford-street, publican.—C. Ty 
BOARD avd J. LVIMY, Worship-rtreet, feather merc ants.—W. J. 
CLARK, Uarking, Mesex, jou neyman » heelwright.—J, COUPER, 
Harmood-street, Hamp: tad-road, dairsman.—H. MILES, Trimity= 
street, Islington, lete cheesemonger.—J. ROTH, Barbican, City, 
shopman to a cap manufacturer —A, ROULNSON, Grey's-terrace, 
Southwark.—R. H®aTH, Brighton. corndesier—T. *INEGER, 
S merset-terrace, War dsworth.— G. F. CADBY, Hyde's-place, 
Isling’on, baker.—W. M. KDWARDS, Mark-lane, City, wine mer- 
chant.—A. B, WEBSTER, Kennington-oval, Lambeth, commission 
trav: lie.—J. W. WHITNEY, Regent-street, Cambridgeshire, and 
Huntingdon, bu cher.—W. H. ROBINSON, Southampton, : raper.— 
W. 8. VAILE, Uxbridge, newspaper reporter.—G. A. OSBORNB, 
Bertholomewe-clese, and Jacob's-well-court, City, cap manufactorer, 
F. PEAKCE, Deptford, superannuated cle i: tue Victualling- 
yerd—J. MASK «LL, Pree nd-strcet, Lslington, wholesale muilliner, 
G. MOKTIMORE, Church-sireet, Chelsea, baker—W, TAYLOK, 
Wat: ey-stree’, Commearc'al-roat Eest, cabdriv r.—L BAKKER, 
Bruges-terrice, Stepney, and Old King Harry A: lds, Mile-eod-road, 
deater in bvildirg materias—J. WINCHESTER, King’s-road, 
Chelara, plumber.—T. DANKS, Du ley, statiover,—Rev, GC, 
TURNER. Moreron Morrelt acd Leamington, Warwickshire, clerk, 
G. HOOPER, Drolwwich, bootmake.—W. HAYNES, Hine® ley, 
Leice-t: rehire, miliicer.—S, GRLY FIT Wolverhampton, broker, 
J. SUTTON, ter toll farmer.—F.C, WiGGINS, Nottintham, 
printer —D. LL Yu, Machin, Mcnmovthehire, tailor.—J. BRICK, 
Frome, biker —H. MICHELL, Truro a ad Gen Mula Cornwall, 
miller—J, ALLAN, Nermauby, Yorkshire, joiner- J. YOUNG, 
Man. hoster, late merchsnt—T. J LO-KWOOD, Shefti-l4, coal 
merciant--W. BLACKBURN, Swinton, Yorkshire, buteber,— 
R. A. M KNIGAT, Liverpo }, licevsed victualler.—W. ROGERS, 
m, Coeahre, groer—W. DUNDEKDALE, sAveperl, 
W. GRIFSIN, St. Helens, Lan ash ra 
8 eh and ties er, power loom 
nnfacturer.—J. M. PULL'NGER, Brmingham, railwas 
‘LIZAB TH ALWAY, Bristol, 1 censed victvaller —S, rf 


J. ANT CLUS. 
Gri: gley-on-the- Hill, Notting hamsbire, liveneed hawker, 
Standish, Lancashire. beer 


erland, 


bateher.—D_ GIF ITH=, Wal all, sadaler.—T, BAYLSY, Dare 
last n, Staffordshire, hoatloater —4. G +WLAND, No thailerton, 
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RIZE MEDAL for ALEXANDRE’S 


HARMONIUMS, which obtained the following flattering 
award from the Jury a naeiy couseruation of ge 
cheapness combined with excellence of man 5 
quality ‘of tone.” Agents, CHAPPELL and OO. No. 1. In oak case, 


Right swyps, percussion achion, 
‘Cwelve stops, percussion action, 
stovs, percussion action, large size, in 
‘Tbe new patent model, Steen stove } 
ala main, &c., 55 inems. . Smal i 
two rows of keys, five stops, nnd Venetian swell, 45 guineas. a 
"The Church Hartaonium, with two rows of stops, twenty-two keys, 
and knee-swell. rosewood or polisied oak case, 70 guineas, 
Chappe.l and Co,, 50, New ~wbrest. 


LEXANDRE’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 

HARMONIUM, the best that can be made, price 60 guiness; 
Other varieties at 25 and 35 guineas. Lliustrated catalogues of piano- 
fortes and harmoniums upoa application te CHAP: and ©V., 
No, 50, New Bond-street 


RIZE MEDAL for the NEW SIX-GUINEA 

HARMONIUM, by Alexand e, with five octaves, two foot- 
boards, and in oak caxe. These instruments are lower in price, and 
saperior to all other cheap harmoniums, Descriptive lists on appli- 
cation to CHAPPELL and CO., 54, New Bond-street. 


ALEXANDRE, nearly (if not quite) as good as new, at 
at CHAPPELL'S, 50, New Bond-street, 


acon UEAN? HARMONIUMS by 


greatly-reduced prices, 


’ 
RIZE MEDAL.—CHAPPELL and CO,’S 
ENGLISH MODEL VOTTAGB PIANOFORTE.—To amateurs 
preferring the pure English toe of the Broadwood or 
aality, the ‘Engliah Model will be found the most perfectly satis- 
ry instrument, at a moderate price, The action is of same 
simple deseription a+ the above mukers', and therefore especially 
adapted to the country, where the more complicated actions are 
objectionable to many of the tuners. In elegant rosewood case 
with full fret, ware in oer. cage Reape instruments at 50 
guineas, price 35 guineas ; welnut, guineas. 
= Chappell and Co,, 50, New Bond-street, 


RIZE MEDAL for CHAPPELL’S PFIANINO 
(25 guineas), a very elegant Pianoforte, of a small size, manu- 
factured ie Bord, the Tutt compass. check action, and most perfect 
touch, admirably adapted to small rooms, yachts, boudonrs, &o. 
Warranted to keep in tune and to be the best and cheapest p'ano- 
forte, with cheek section and all the Jatest improvements, Price, in 
mahogany, rosewood, and walnut, 24, 25, and 26 guiness. A great 
variety may be seen at Chappell and Co.'s, 50, New Bond-street, 


ECONDHAND PIANOFORTES— 
CHAPPELL and CO, have a large STOCK of SECONDHAND 
ANOFORTES for SALE, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, &c., at 
very reduced prices. Also, new instruments of every description. 
Chappell and be. No, 50, New Bond-street. 


pec at CHAPPELL'S,— The 
largest STOCK in London, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, 
ec., for SALE or HLRE.—60, New Bond-street, 


NTOINE COURTOIS received a_ prize 
medal at the Exhibition for BRASS INSTRUMENTS, 
Eagéne Albert received a prize medal for clarineta, &c, Sole agent 
tor the above makers, S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL, 214, Regeut-street, 
to whom a prize medal was also awarded for wind instruments for 
military bands. Prive-lists of the three makers sent on application 


OOSEYS’ “ MINIATURE” PIANOFORTE, 


17 guineas, in Walnut or Mahogany.— Mevers. Boosey 
fons have much pleasure in announcing the introduction of a new 
Pianoforte, "The Miniature,” which they believe the public will 
pronounces quite unrivalled, as combining cheapness and an excellent 
quality of tone. The Miniature Pianotorte has the full compass, is 
in a simple but elegant case, and possesxes great brilliancy, as well 
as a good, firm, and rapid touch, It is suitable alike Tor the 
boudeir, study, or schoolroom, and, from its strength aod compact 
form, is especially adapted for the cabin of a ship or an extreme 
climate, 

Hlustiated Prospectus on application te Booey and Sons, 24, 
Holles-street, London, 


UTLER’S BRASS - BAND 
INSTRUMENTS—Cornets, Saxhorns, Circular Vibrat: 
Horns, Drums, Fifex, &c., are all manufactured on the xomnions, 
sold et prices much below those of any other English house. 
written guarantee given with every instrument. Manufactory— 
Greek-street, Soho, London, Prices and drawings post-free, 


ISTIN and CO,’S Brass-Band Instruments. 
Distin and Co, have been awarded the Prive Medal of the In- 
ternational Exhibition for the excellence of their Musical Instruments 
—viz , Sopranos, Altos, Tenors, Baritones, Eephouions, Ventil Horns, 
and Mou ter Contrabasses ; are cheap, easy to play. per/ectly in tune, 
Manufactory, 9 and 10, Great Newport-etreet, Loncon. Lilustrated 
Lists of Prices free, 


ARPS and PIANOFORTES cheaper than 

any house in London, Fifty for choice, from the moat 

expensive to the cheapest.—P. HOLOOMBe, 38, street, 
Uxford-street, W. The trade supplied. 


IANOFORTES—INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION._JURY AWARDS.—Class 16, ‘* Honourable 
mention—MOORE and MOORE (John and Henry) for good and 
cheap piano.” Piauofortes extraordinary —rare ex nee and yurity 
of tone ery 2a with cheapness, Fee, from 18 reine. 
clans pianos with easy terms of pu: chase, arerooms, 104, 
Gundpegate-ecrest "Withi. Carriage-free, 


IANOFORTES.—H. TOLKIEN'S 
P EXHIBITION MODEL COTTAGE PIANO, first class, 
having elicited universal nd ger the B wage is respectfully 
invited to hear this extraordinary piano, price, from its low 
fi,ure, ia not named, from fear of deterring some from coming to 
inspect its beauties, Pianos for hire, with optiun of purchase on 
ewy terma ; also, ired or taken in exchange, Drawings free,— 
‘Tolkien, 27, King William-street, London-bridge, Ketablished 30 
yoars. 


{NGLISH CONCERTINAS, 48 Notes, full 


compass, double action, well tuned, iu case, 40s ; superior 60s, 
t same as formerly soldat 15 guineas, To be had at T. PROWSE'S 
Manufactory, 15, Hanway-st., Oxford-st.,W. All orders must be ac- 
e mpanied by a Post Oftice order or remittance to Thomas Prowse. 
Harmonitiute or Organ Accordion, Three Octaves, £8 10s,; with 
Celestial Stop, £5 15s. ; with Four Stops, £5108. Extra for Stand, 258, 


MUSEMENTS for WINTER EVENINGS, 

NICOLE'S large MUSICAL BOXES, £1 per Air; Snuff- 

Loses, 184, to 4%, at WALES and M‘CULLOCH'S, 32, Ludgate- 

# reet, and 46,Cheapride. Catalogues of Tunes and Prices gratis 
and post-free on application, 


D R. D&E JON @G@H’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
Btn pnt meth Oe ey Meped op 
“escribed by the moat eminent. ical Men as the safest, speediest, 
. and most eifectual remedy for " 
CONSUMPTION, CHKONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COVORS, 
DMEUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISBASES OF THE SKIZ, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING. AND ALL 


SCKOFULOUS APFECTIORNS, 
8 incomparably superior to every other kind, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
DR. GRANVILLE, F.RS., 
Author of the *'Spas of Germany,’ 

“ Dr. Granville has found that Dr. bt Jonau’s Light-brown Cod- 
liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time then other 
kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
viten consequent on the administration of the Pale Oil.” 


DB. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to ‘he City of London, 

“Tt is, I believe, universally acknowledged that Dr. pe Jonxou's 
Light Brown cs ay has scot Tapeutical power ; and 
rom my investigations ve no bt of ite being a 
unadulterated article.” —_—_ 


DR. DE pereats keouz snows hg gph O1t is sold only in 
LP RRIAL -pinta, 2s, 6d; ita, dn, XL; quarts, 98; capeuled and 
labelled with his stamp and signature, Wwitsout WHICH NONE oam 
YO MIBLY BZ GENULNR, by respectable Chemists and Drugg iste. 

SOLE CONSIGNERS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


eS 


ONDAY POPULAR CONOERTS, 


M ST. JAMES'3 HALL, on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, 
Pauer; V M. Sainten ; Violoncello, 


Signor Piatti. Vocalista—Miss Banka and Mr. Sims Reeves. Con- 


28, > 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS EVERY NIGHT, 
at Right, and Every Wednesday at Three, in ST. 
P. COLLINS. 


JAMES'S LL,.—Proprieter, W. Stalls, 3s. ; Area, 
%.; Gallery, le. Programmes and Tickets at Chappell and Co,’r, 
nd 28, Piccadilly. 


50, New Bond-street ; and at Austin’s, 


Mé&; AND MRS, GERMAN REED, with 

Mr. JOHN PARRY, will appear EVERY EVENLNG (except 
Saturday) at Eight, and SATURDA MORNING, at. Three o'Clock, 
in THE FAMILY LEGEND ; after which Mr, JOHN PARRY will 
introduce a new Domestic Scene, entitled MBS, ROSELEA FS 
LITTLE EVENING PARTY, ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUS- 
TRATION, 14, Regent-street, 


NNIE LISLE—Price One Penny, 
In THE WEEKLY VOCALIST, No. 2. 


UST OUT, price 6d., by post for 7 Stamps, 

e) RIMMEL'S ALMANACK, richly Mlustrated and Perfumed. 

poe bt the trade.—K. Riumes, Perfumer, 96, Strand; and 24, 
bi, 


HE PARLOUR MAGICIAN: a Handy 
Book for the Amateur Conjurer. 20 Engravings, post-free for 

Seven Stamps. THE MAGIC TOYMAKER: How to Make and 
Work the Dancing Figures, with 28 Bograving*, post-free for Five 
Stamps. SHADOWS ON THE WALL, thrown by the Hands, 64 


Engravings, t-free for Five Stampa, 
ira. Ciakke and Co., 252, Strand, W.C, 


URBAN BANK, Natal, South Africa,— 
NOTICE.—The undermentioned Banks are prepared to Receive 
Monies and Issue Letters of Credit, payable on presentation, free of 
charge, at the offices of the abovenamed bank, at Durban, in the 
Colony of Natal :— 
easrs. Cunliffes and Co , 24, Lombard-street, London, 
Measrs. Cunliffes, Brooks, and Co., Manchester. 
The Leeds Banking Company, Leeds, 
The Alliance Bank, Liverpool. 


A CCIDENTS, by Road, River, or Railway, 

in the Field, the Streets, or at Home, may be provided against 
by taking a policy of the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London. £140,000 has been already paid 
as compensation. 

Apply at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Head 
bs 4, Cet Lamiom, EC 8 

way Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered by Special 

Act of Parliament, 1819, WILLiAM VIAN, Secretary. 


ALE of WORCESTER PORCELAIN. 
The late Proprietors of the al Porcelain Works, Wo: cester, 
have made arrangements for the DISPOSAL of the REMAINING 
STOCK by PRIVATE SALK, for a limited period, at 91, Cannon~- 
street, Lendon, B.C. 
Worcester, January, 1863, 


OVERNESSES—SOHO BAZAAR 


REGISTRY, long established. The highest class of governesses, 
Also daily and for holidays, Religious principle fully appreciated, 


HILDREN’S PENHOLDER.—PEBRY and 
CO.'8 ORTHODACTYLIC PENHOLDEB is adinirab): a 

for giving children a free and easy handwriting. Price 1d., Fe 64, 
each, id by all Stationers, Wholesele, 37, Red Lion-sq., and 3, 


Cheapside. 
PENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks 
A. W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, 

Sold by atl Scationere and Artists’ Coloarmen, 

Sole Agents—Heintzmann and Rochussen, 9, Friday-st., London, B.C. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v, COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the 
finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
Fetal! houses tm Lgndon 4 the appinted agente inthe piety 
ret ouses in Lo 3 by a ni its 6 i] 
fowme ‘a | Bogiand Cth soa vat ty AL ene Windmil-atrert, 
ay marl erve ‘k branded 
“ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” . aie 


A UCHTERTOOL WHISKY of full strength 
and fine flavour, 36s. per dozen ; single bottles, 36, Carriage- 
free—T. FOX PONTON, Little Carter-lane, Old Change, Loudon, 


AMPBELL’S FAMED MIXTURE of 
HIGHLAND nd LOWLAND TODD 

18s, 6d, por gallon. Carriage paid to England, eDy, Wee 

F. and D, Campbeil, Helunsburgh-on-Clyde. 


ARTELL’S PALE COGNAO, 44s. per 

l dez.; Anderson and Co,’s Unsweetened Gin, 304 ; Irish or 

Scotch Whisky, 398.; Jamaica Rum, 30s. ; Old Port, 26s,; Sherry, 

24s, In sirgie bottles at above prices. Samples always on show, 
T. W. REILLY, 33, Finsbury-place North, Finsbury-square, 


OR CHRISTMAS PARTIES.—Cordials, 


Rasp! Mint, Ginger, and Limes ; Shrubs, Spiced 8: 
for Wine and Ale; Fettle for Mulled Stout, Ina Pint. ADAM HILL, 


258, High Holborn, 


RYS' CHOCOLATE CREAMS, 
Medal Awarded to Fry and Sons, 1862, 


g4au CE—LEA and PEBRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
by Connoisseurs to be 
None genuine vatiibach Sans eataeoe a bottle, and ato 
ul . * 
Sold by Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay and Sons, pot Gseonrs kad 


Oilmen universally, 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
ATENT CORN 


Packets, 4d, and 8d. 
Much &teemed for Pudding», 
aud for light breakfasts, &e, 


FLOUR. 


EEN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 
made with the greatest care from the finest English Seed, 

at! fabed bain SELRESATED BRAND, 

ingu! upwards of a cemury for purity and strength, has 
received the ral approval ot the blic, 
FIRST MANUFACTURED Ve, 

Silky eet Grocers from the Cask ; and in !b., §lb., aot > Conte 
tere,—KeEN, ROBINSON , BELLVILLE, and Cv., Garlick-hill, London, 


ys4sr SUPERSEDED and INDIGESTION 
by using BORWICK’S BAKING- POWDER, tor Bread, Puddings, 
and Pastry. Sold ev. rywhere, 


OD-LIVER OIL—BORWICK’S 
OZONISED 
Prescribed by the leading m+dical authorities as the only surespecific 
for consumption, 
George Borwick, Sole Manutacturer, 21, Little Moorfields, E.C. 


T, MARE’S HOSPITAL for FISTULA.— 


FORM of 


Best Double M 
Patterns froe,—PETHR ROBINSON, 


¥..2 ENOH MERIN OS, 
Endless variety of colours and very fino quality, 2s, id. per yard. 
Real A berdeen Winceys, 11s, 9d. to 21s, ull Dress, 

Pa tuseas tres, —-PBLER ROBINSON, 103 to 103, Oxford-strest. 


= 
By Y BLN, seca ee 8,8 BS: 
5000 yards Rich C-loured Silk Grenadines, 

all 1s. Ojd. per yard ; usual price, 2s. Gd, 

Special Pattems of the above post-free, 
PETER BKOMLNSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


ELVET MANTLES. 
PETER ROBINSON ; 
is desirous of drawing especial a.veution to bis Stock of 
Velvet thes, 
comprising every novelty in form and trimming, and of the most 
superior quality, at prices from 4 to 25 guiness. 
Velvet is a most suitable inate ial for Ladies’ Winter Wear, and is 
more fashionable this sesson than it has been for many 5 ears. 
Book of Lilustrations gratis and post-free. 
Peter Robinson's, 105 to 108, Uxfurd-sureet. 
OPERA 


NEY CLOAKS 
for this reason. 


Lined throughout with Silk and quilted, one guinea. 
Opera Burnouses, trom 16s. Yd. vo 25s, - 
Very Handsome and Fancy \iaterials, from 21s. to 24 guineas, 
New Operas, Alexandra aud Vievor: 
beautiful and novel wrimming of Satin and Lace. 
Several New Jackets for indoor wear, 
in Cashmere, Velvet, aud Lace. 
Eogravings gratis and post-free. 
TETEB BUBLNSUS, 103 w 108, Uaford-street, W. 


Just purchased, Several Hundred 


ASHING G@KENADINE DRESSES, 
Pure White, at lis, 9d. Full Dress; usual price, 18s 6d, 
Patterns free —PETEB ROBLNSON, 103 we 108, Uxtord-street, 


JAN, 17, 1863 


DENT; CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
cua MAE te See oat enh oS 
CLOCK Fo: tothe 
perior ‘kmanahip and eleganes of is extensi 
Btrok of Watches and ‘Drawing-room Clocks, ne La 
Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watehes .. - - = Sguincag 
Gentlemen's do, lo #4 


Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Gold English Lever Watches 15 

Strong Silver do. pe se Bg 

@entlemen’s Gold Compensation Balance Watches 40 | 

Do. Silver do, do, 

Marine Chronometers + «2 « a ae 

Gold and Siiver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret, and 

Bracket Clocks, of every devcription, An elegant assortment of 

London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &, 

sont 61, Serand. Sipeining Conti's Bank) oe and 85, Royal 
xchange; and at the Clock Marine Comwpnas Factory, Sou ss 

wharf, Strand, London. ee 


bs eames CANTEENS for Officers, £10 
each, Oak Case, containing the following ;— 


PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 


£ad| Brought forward .. £) 1) 4 

6 Table spoous + 018 0] Gravy spoon ae Oe" 6 
6 Table forks .. e- ©1318 O] 1 Pairsugar tongs .. 0 3 6 
6 Dessert spoons + 013 6/2 Saltspoons .. .. 0 3 4 
6 Dessert forks e- 013 6] 1 Buter knife oo 63 4 
6 Tea spoons .. « © 8 0}6 Tabe knives as BAY 3B 
3 Egg spooma .. o. © 5 6/6 Cheese citto .. ~ OF O 
1 Soup ladie .. es 012 ©} Pairof meatcervera.. 0 7 46 
1 Pair fish earvers ». 014 ©} Pair of chioken carvers 0 7 6 
2 Sauce ladles .. + © 8 0} Ivory-handle steel .. 0 3 0 
1 Mustard spoon 0 1 8] Oak chest eo 6ce «61:04 0 
Carried forward, £511 8 Complete £0 0 0 


Every other size and 
reat y BROTHERS, Silversmi 
sole! 


address, 


ARDNERS’ LAMPS ARE THE BEST, 

The largest, most recherchéd, aud cheapo-t a:sortment in 

London, Moderaior Table-lamps, from 5s, Gd. each. FKugrayings 

free by post, Finest Colza Oli, 4s. 9d. per gallon. Lamys lead, 

repaired, aud rendered equal to now.—H. and J. Gaidoer, by 

appointment to her Majasty, 453, Strand, Charing-cross (opposite 
orthumberland Heuse), London, W.C, Established 1752. 


R WILLEY and SON will offer, on 
e MONDAY NEXT, JAN., 19 and following days, thoir entire 
Sw0ck of FANCY SILKS, SHAWLS, MANTLES, DRESSES, &c., at 
at a great reduction in price. 
Au early visit is especially recommended, 
15 and 16, Luogate-strect, London, 
Four dvors from St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


Wide Width, 
Rich Checked Glacés, 
£1 7a, Sd. for 12 yords, 
Rich Striped Glacea, 
£1 7s, 6d. tor 12 yards. 
lusperial Black Glacés, 
£2 2s. for 12 yards. 
Patterns and Prices of their 
Kich stock of Silks, ; 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 


S ILKS—PATTERNS FREE, 


10 PATTERNS, SILKS, POST-FREE, 
of all the New Winter Coloured Silks, plain and figured, 


trum | gainea the Dress. 
At NICHOLSON’S, £0 to 53, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
5 PATTERNS, BLACK SILKs, 
post-free, of all approved makes in Moire Antiques, Glacés, 
Fouit de Soies, Brochés, Grua de Suez, Gros de Naples, Ducapes, Grow 
Royals, &0., frum | guinea the Dress. 
At NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 42, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


PATTERNS, POST-FREE, 
7 — New eT] yiinecy Woolseys, Knickerbocker 
eye Revs Royal, uter Mohairs, French Merinos, &c., from 

At NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 53, St. Paul's-churchyard, 


DOZEN CAMBRIC 
HANDKERCHIEPS, at 6s. per Dozen. Sample Half- 
went On receipt of 3s. in stamps. 
NiCHOLSON'S, 50 to 2, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


O YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 

WELL DRESSED ?—Rova’ Knickerbocker Suita in Cloth, 

from 15s, 9d.; Useful School Suits, from 12s, 9d. Patterns of the 

Cloths, Directions for Measurement, and 4) Engravings of new 
Dresses, post-free.—NICHOLsON'S, 50 to 52, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


ADIES’ INDIA, WEDDING, AND 

JUVENILE OUTFITTING ESTABLISHMENT, the cheapest 
in London, is et 3, New Ucventry-atrest ; and 2 and 6, Sidney- 
alley, Haymarket. Hosier, Lace and Sewed Muslin Warehouse, 
Ontfite and Wedding Orders toany extent ou the shortest uotice. 
GEORGE HIMUS, Proprietor. List post-free on application. 


HIRTS,—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS,— 
Gentlemen desirous of wearing a perfect-fitting shirt are 
solicited to try Ford's Eurekas, ** The most unique and only perfeet- 
firing shirt made,”—Observer. Six for 308; very superior, six for 
Sts. ; very best, six for 454, Also Boys’ Kureka Shirts, fine quality, 
at six for 22s. 6d., 25s. 6d., and 248. 6d. Lilustrated Catalogues 
free. KR. Ford and Co., Patentees, 38, Poultry, London, B.C. 


ORD'S COLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


all the newest 


others suitable for the winter 13s, 6d. each, or three for 39%. 


F. THOMAS and CO.’S Patent 

e SEWING-MACHINES.—A SPECIAL PRIZE MEDAL 
Titustrated Gotslogees and Sjeciuamns imay be had on, 6p 

toes te jogues pecinens may en application 


OCK-STITCH SEWING - MACHINES, 


manufactured by the Wheeler and Wilson M’f g Co., with ali 
the recent improvements and additions. The perfection of Mechauism 
and a necessity for ores. household, economising time, at the same 
time doing the best and strongest work in any material, 
Instruction grati# to every purchaser. 
Tiustrated Prospectus «ratia und post-free, 
Offices and Salerooms, 139, Regent street, W. 


YO LADIES, —WALLER’S CRIMPING.- 
COMBS are acknowledged to be the most effectual mode of 
Crimping the Hair without the ill effects of hot wavers or irons, 


isan Theereet, incteastions : Use, Is. and 2s, 
, im pe.— We Court Hairdresser, 11, Cam- 
bridge-terrace, Camden-road, N.W. ir 


O LADIES.—-WALLER’S PRICK-LIST of 
ge, Rane ee otal aoe 
11, Camb sidge-terrace, Camden-road, N.W. a4 " 


H Sis B Al R-WAVER (the original), 

a si nt invention, f ivin graceful and 

beautifully natural wave of the hair tm ry Ser Stace without 

hot —_ or an: jing iojecions, Ba printed instruc- 

tions use, 14 stam: A ¥ Acton- 
street, London, W.C. ~ veneetsts 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street, W., direct attention to their GUM-COLOURED 
ENAMELLED BASE for Artificial Teeth, &c., specially commended 
at the Iuternational Exhibition, Ciass 17, No. 3556. Single Teeth 
from 5a, Seta from Five Guineas. Consultation free. For the suc- 
eoasful result and efficacy of their system vide “ Lancet,” 


HAPPED HANDS AND LIPS cured in 
one night by GROSSMITH'S EMOLLIO. Price la, i4d.,aud 


od. Free b 21 and 40 
13¢ and 135, Strand, London, Wc 


POONS and FORKS,—RICHARD and 
JOHN SLACK, manufacturers and electro-platers, solicit an 
‘spection of their stock and prices, ev article warranted to have 
4 strong coating of pure silver over Slack’s nickle he tact of 
twenty years’ wear is ample proot of its durability. Table spoons 
ani forks, 30s. and 348, per doven ; 4 2038, and 30s.; tea, 12s, 
and 18s. Olt gocds replated ual to new. Orders above £2 carriage- 
free. Catalogues, with 350 gravin; free, RICHARD and 
JOuN SLACK, 336, Strand. yearu. 


D= T’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 

Saale tack ond Coosoeananes ‘Maakaw Se Rpanial epomceons te 
ie Majeaty the jueen.—33, OOCKSFUR-STREET, POA KING: 
CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), SW. 


c LOCK S—A beautiful assortment of 


DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS from 3 guineas to £25; alvo 
bronze and marble library, from £5 to £20, in great variety of 
designs. A large stock of the best description of brass and wood 
imitation of marble hall dials, &c., at very moderate prices, l’e- 
formance of all guaranteed, — W. B. FASE, 22, Oxford-rtreet 
foxnee of Hanway-~street). Old Gold and Silver, Watches, and 

ewels, Bought or taken in Exchange. 


SAFETY FOR STREET DOORS. 
HUBBS’ PATENT LATCHES with emall 


and neat keys, at ancaeeate prices. Fireproof Safes of all 
sizes, and Chubba’ Detector Locka for every purgose—Chubb and 
Sons, 57, St. Paul’s-churshyard, B.C, 


JURNITURE,—Handsome Drawing-room 
oraplens bed at raf Bry nara Dining-room Suites, at £7 10s, 
es post-free, 


Illustrated 
BSIMONS, 171 and 173, Tottenham-court-road. 


TOLEN KISSES.—PIESSE and LUBIN’S 

NEW PERFUMES for the Festivivies—Stolen Kirws and 

their Sequel, Box His Bars ; also Sir Roger de Coverley, hys Sayuur, 
three bottles, in # pretty case, 78.—2, New Bond-street. 


YEWARE OF PILLS AND ALL OTHER 
MEDICINES; they always aggravate chronic complaints; 
but DU BABKY’S us health restoring 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


invariably and effectually cures them. Extract from 53,000 cures :— 
Cure No. 58,216 of the Marchioness de Bréban, I’aris, of a fear- 
ful livercomplaint, wasting away, with a nervous palpitation all over 
bad digestion, constant sleeplessneas, low sp rite, and the most 
intolersbie n- rvous agitation, which prevented even her sitting down 
for hours together, and which for seven yesrs had resisied the 
careful treatment of the best French and Eng ish medical men, 
Cure No. 1771: Lord Stuart ée Decies, of many years’ ¢yspepsia. 
Cure No, 49,452; “ Fitty years’ ipaecribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, sathma, coagh, eoustipation, flatulency, spasms, 
sickness, acd vomiting.—Maria Jolly.” Cure No. 47,191: Miss 
Elizabeth Jacobs, Nazing Vicarage, Walthaw Cross, Herts, of 
extreme nervousness, indigestion, gpiberings low spirits, ana 
nervous fancies.—Cure No. 51,816. The Rev. James T. Cam »belf, 
Fakenham, Norfolk, of indigestion and torpidity of the Jiver, 
whieh had resisted ‘all medial treatment.— ‘sure No. 54.812, Miss 
Virginia Zeguers, of consumption.—in tins, 1lb., 8, 9d. ; 2b, 4a. 6d.; 
i2ib., hee Du Barry and Co., 77, RK t-street, London ; 
and %, Place Vendéme, Paris; and 12, Kue de |'Empereur, 
Bruseela, Aloo, Fortnum and Mason, Purvey ors to her Majesty ; at 
Phillips's, teadealers; Batty’s; Pewty and Wood’s; Abbis’s, 61, 
Gracechurch- street ; 4, Cheapside ; $3, 15°, and 295, Oxford-street ; 

Baker-street; 3%, 440, and 451, Sirand ; 55, Charing-cross ; 
and all Grocers and Chemists, 


HE BEST AND SAFEST REMEDY FOR 
Consumption, Covghs, Asthmas, Bronchitis, Neuralgi 
Rheumatism, &c., instantly relieved by @ dore of Dr. J, CULL 
BROWNH'S CHLOBYODYNE, Never be tempted to buy Chlo- 
ryodyne except in sealed botties, having the Government stamp, 
with the words “ Dr. J. Collin Browne's Chluryodyne”" epgraved 
thereon. A shcet full of medical testimonials accompanies cach 
bottle. Sole manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Ruseell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in bottles, %. 9d. and 4s, 6d. 
Sent carriage-free on receipt of stamps or Post Office order. 


KALLIPLOKAMON, — This 


be 


OLLEY’'S 


stimulating preparation, containing cantharides, 
feund the most valuable ever offered for nourishing aud inc: 
the growth of the Hair, Price 2s. 6d, and 3s. 6d. Forwarded on 
pened ty of postage-stamps.—Colley, 28, Bishop-wate-street Within. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 
indigestion, bile, sick-headache, acidity, heartburn, flatu- 


lency, spasms, &¢.—Prepared only by JAMES 'COCKLE, 18, New 
—- wyd-tret (ad to be ht of ne Veaders, in boxes, at 
a. 


SMITH and CO.’8 EXTRACT of 
e CALVES’ FEET, for Invalides and Culinary Use. 


Bold, in 6d, b and 4 keta, } Chemists, @ rH, Se. 
Mt Manaboctocy Sa, Luitele Postlnud-strost, Hegent-strest, 


F THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE 

of any one troubled with Wind in the Lion, 

or Biliousness, tase PAGE WOODUOCK'S WIND PILLS. Ten 

masta te tae hyp ar scp at ae 
Woodeock, Chemist, Lincoln. : 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS,—INFLAM- 

MATIONS CONTROLLED — Cases of internal iafammation 
in the throat, lungs, liver, and bowels, are perpetually happeatng 
during the winter, and loudly call for a certain curative, such ag 
Ralowss's, Pills. They supersede bloouletting, mercury, antimony, 
and similarly dangerous treatment, 


ANOTHER CURE O¥ CONSUMPTIVE COUGH BY 


r x 
R, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
March 20, 186%,—From J, Pratt, Chemist, Stafford-stret, 
Wolverhampton.—" A lady had beea suffering irom a severe con- 
fumptive cough for 12 or 13 years, and, after consulting several 
hysicians, wes induced to try your Wafers. The first dose gave 
Pottantancous relief, and she has not had another attack since.” To 
singers they are invaluable for the voice. ‘They have a pleasant 
taste, Price 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. Sold by all Druggista, 


London: Printed and Published at the Offiee, 2, Catherine-street, in 
the Farish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middlesex, by 
Tuomas Fox, 9, Catherine-strest, Strand, aforesaid,—SaTURDAY, 
JANUARY 17, 1863, 


